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Mourn Labor Editor Killed b y Thugs 


= 


_ By HARRY RAYMOND Sees ORES Be : ' sada 
The body of Thomas X. Begaas oe et 

Dombrowski, editor of the 
Polish-American newspaper, 


aR atthe tales Mee te tan. wg 
Gres Spelt + | 
Glos Ludowy, was returned to § wy pity oe | ! 
Detroit yesterday as police § - ad | } | : 
failed to find the two armed - | \ | | 2 | 
| : 


men who invaded a_ defenseless 


sathering at the Polonia Social 5 
Tub, 219 Second Ave., Thursday, __Reentered as sefond clade matter Ost. 22 1947. at the vost office a: New York B. T. ender the acs ef March 3. 1679 


slaving the editor and another man 


and seriously wounding a third. Vol. XXXII. No. Jil New York, Monday, June 4, 1956 


— Stanley Nowak, former Michi- 8 Paqgea) 26 : 
gan State Senator from Detroit, ¢ ot 3 oad Price 10 Cents 
accompanied the body back to the : 


Michigan city. Nowak was with - 
Dombrowski in the East Side club sah . 
attending an aHair feting 30 Po- et 
lish-Americans who had returned ee. ; 
that morning aboard the liner Lib- rs | . €a 
erte from a tour of Poland. | : = ‘ | 

The party was about to break : me 


up at 9:25 P.M. when two mask- 
J lned the! THOMAS X. DOMBROWSKI 


el \Sriemen entered, 
panicked guests up along the wall, 


eee ont bertiy mpm Fearless | Al b 
Also killed was Frank Crod-| | . | | 
igniter ee 


— 


neens. Grodzki was a veteran of 
the Abrahan Lincoln Brigade in 
Spain. Walter Noygas, 60, of New- 
ark, N.J., was seriously wounded. By WILLIAM ALLAN | 


e eo, 
Nogas is iu a poor condition in DETROIT, June 3.—A lighting 
Bellevue Hospital following an op- labor editor is dead. He died at: : 
eration to remove a bullet from his the hands of a gunman who broke, : 
abdomen. into a peaceful meeting of workers | : 


Crodzki’s body was cremated) 4t the Polonia Club’ in New York 
Saturday in: Maspeth Thursday night. te ge were: 
ic ii it Thomas X. Dombrowski, editor ot See 
od baresem hye meee IF ma Glos Ludowy (Peoples Voice), and The ban on NAACP activities in Alabama, ordered in an injunction issued over the 


ie killers entered tl | . ' ; 
rr ad d pe Sg on Frank Grodzki. official of the Po- weekend in Montgomery, Ala., by Circuit Judge Walter. B. Jones, will be appealed in the 


They divcounted what maby be- —. den niiaiuaed courts, it was announced from NAACP head quarters. Judge Jones was the same judge who 
aia g BY nave » kalag ae a. I say strangely because in many: mad irdered the Montgomery Bus FERS _.  Sogmgttnmcmcea costa laaiaaiaamamalia 


out attempting to strip the guests meetings both Tom —— 
SA RS hele Bee and -I covered there were always 


Benny Maskiewicz, 61, of 332 FBI men, city police “red mi uads ” 
W 45 Sto a ales at ae Polonia| 2" i parked. ow 7 in 

3 1B hey ti aking , 
affair,’ was iin a small room off the ee ee aes basis of a half hour argument 
main meeting hall when the thugs ue these whe ed ec. aA John M. -Patterson, Alabama 
entered. He yave this ByOpraness) ne and they alwavs: staved to] sttomey General. 
account of the eshooting: catch -wha itt of tock eabee’ The temporary. injunction pre- 

“I was in the little room. One i ao vents the NAACP from: 

Man Came in with a handkerchief P As I grieve over the loss of my: 
over his face and a gun in his hand. | : 


Saeed pee friend and fellow newsman, the a ae . 
He said: “This is a stickup. Every- souaht thet iherns coming back tei ° Soliciting funds for the par- 
body against the wall! 


“4 eae ee : i who were the triggermen and how 6 group or any of its sub- 
See Ps ck. oe Git they escape without a clue. |Sturies. 7 

stairs. He Was a shorter fellow. Ho Evervone knew the yreat talents . Collecting membership dues 

had a handkerchiet over his face , 7 


; ‘and ability of this people's editor—' 0" contribytions. 
big room, probe for “the score” among the! Papers or docaunents seeking the . 
Phen To heard a slot from the | creat mass of _ his people—the | right to! do business within the 


big room, and the women scream-| polish-Americans. From his youth state of Alabama. 
ed, The man came running past.| in college at Ohio State, his trip to ALLEGATIONS | 
Phe fellow who was inour room—| poland in the mid-thirties on ai Among the allegations of Pat- 
he just shot twice. “Pwo men fell. scholarship, his connections with) terson were those charging the] & > _ a 
Then the gunmen ran downstairs. the trade union movement, candi-' NAACP with (1) having “employ-| F& a: gee aS oS ee Perr ten &: 
“When I first saw the’men Tl date for public office in that polit-|ed or‘ otherwise paid’ money to | , NS Beet a ) 
thought it was a joke, but when] jog] of political towns, Hamtramck,! Autherine: Lucy and one Polly Divide and rule is as old as empire and Britain excels in that 
[heard the shots I knew it was NO}the biggest Polish city outside of Meyers Hudson . .. to encourage} department. Turks burned Greek homes in Nicosia, where barbed 
damned joke. | just stood against) Poland, the name of Thomas X.\and aid them to eproll as students} wire is being set up some Cypriots -watch as homes go up m. 
the wall quiet.” Dombroski was respected. in the University of the State of] flames. | | 

Among the guests when the pe was respetced by the work-| Alabama,” ,and (2) ——s Siitie , 


‘ontinyved on Page 8 (Continued on Page 8) supporting aud = financing an i 
-eiege og ates er . ‘ee ee ey age =~ JTegal bovcott by Negro residents 


: | 
| of Montgomery to compel the y 
Ann ur a ree Montgomery City Lines to. inte- : l, 


company last February to with- 
draw its desegregation order. He 
granted the injunction against the 
Nattonal Association for. the Ad- 
vancement for Colored People on 


® Organizing, recruiting  of'}!. 
maintaining an office in Alabama. 


— * ”_-———_ ~~ 


grate seating arrangements.” 
The injunction was issued on 


the day marking six months of the; . ° : | . 
() $10 000 B * successful and: continuing boycott @ AY | 0 in OSCO w 
n di of Montuormery ‘buses. | 3 
| 


Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive . 
secretary, said in New York that} Hundreds of thousands of people lined Moscow streets 


BOSTON, June 3.—A Springfield,» Mass., man who had while the NAACP “did not or- Saturday as President Tito arrived for a three-week visit 


never met Ann Burlak Tim son: but has known of her “since  ganize the bus protest yee we ; " éhi between Yu oslavia and the Soviet 
| oe e {joined the rest of the country in seeking the friendship —- = - ot 


she was a teenager,” and said he admired her for “the courage '|}0™ ee vert | Union. = a : 
of her convictions,” stepped for-, ee ae eng es! Se ne ae Greeting him at the sae told = or a 
ward in Federal Court here Friday charged with any overt illegal act; NAACP haid paid the Misses Lucy! railway station were “the Soviet 0us.and —_ se seo » ae 
and posted the full $10,000 for her but only with unorthdox idvas and a Hudson for enrolling in the Chief of state, Klement E. Voro- OF the collective leadership of t rf 
bail. associations, which are guaranteed “eo ohne sage a Neen ding: shilov, Premier Nikolai A. Bul-/oviet Union are, in my profoun 
J Meyer Garber, a man in his 50s,|to all Americans... . | “These diet tides annane to be|ganin, Communist Party leader a ee _ noth- 
handed over the bond in.a bank-|, The other New England de- i, deny the. right of protest!Nikita S. Xrushchev, the former oP te iE tery: coumniies 
book, freeing Mrs. Timpson, a vet- fendants—Michael A., Russo, ee - amalnat intolerable and degrading|foreign minister, ‘Vyacheslav MM.) *88 chi a i coal of M 
eran’ Massachusetts leader of the| Archer Hood, Sidney P. Lipshires |v atment af citizens and to deny|Molotov, and his successor, Dmitri mare ae ee arX, 
Communist Party. She is the first and Daniel Boone Schir mer—will) hie oI ghit er organized protest , Shepilov. | aw s rf ‘eved cant ssid. “that 
to Ke released bi the sevea people| *Pppear with Mrs. Timpson in court und legal action in the courts te]. As he stood alongside the So- ? - * a ... 
arrested last week under-the Smith: Tu * Bailey aa —. secure admission of a qualified oo — a ¥ semi in = thing oneal deeb be ane 
Act. so iand accept licant to a tax-|Sian, ca em “comrades,” and)” } 
When she was freed, Mrs, Timp-|*? 2ave their bail reduced IrOM | support a in a brief, dramatic speech, greet- mee and cl ad ow 
son reminded reporters that. the| the $10,000 figure he set last week. The NAACP had furnished legal,|ed the renewed re between pte Prams: n= 
author of the Smith Act, Sen. How- _ oe defense for Rev. Martin Luther|their countries as an advance for) “This time ioe ” the Yume 
ard:Smith of Virginia, is one of the| _A/s0 expected to ‘yan their ap-iy:., , Jr., leader of the Montgom-|world peace. late Seine eae oe 
leaders of a revolt against the Su- al is Geoffrey Warner White, ery tu protest, when he was tried| * He said a unheard of 'Lenjnist policy ofsthe government 
' preme Court decisin to desegregate 4ormer_ Providence resident arrest- last- Marche as the first of 90 co- and tra ee took piace between and. the central committee of the 
Southern schools. : {ed in Chattanooga under the same defendants ona’ charge of con-|Us, & eyes age peoples of) o ‘st Party of the Soviet 
“They hein thle denne who are sub- indictment handed in by a Boston spiran to ‘Violate the state's sal Yugoslavia ant Ole peoples ofthe oo | y ) 
verting the Constitution eC boycott: laws. | Soviet nion were responsible . 
beh ‘prison bars,” she said in Bien route fap wintery sn | ze than a month ago a Loul- this. | ¢d Pig aoe ee 
statement. “We havent committed The sevent endant, Edward] jiana: court'-ordered the NAACP) As he shook hands with the as-| ‘? 5° “OF Sumelves Tine 
any crimes... we are not even (Continued on Page 8) i (Continued on Page 8) sembled leadership of his hosts, (Continued on Page 6) 
t ; 


“$§ 


grand jury. White was reported 
rom 


Daily Worker, New York, Monday, June 4, 1936 _ 
Page 2 oe 


owe Scientists ind 0 
7 ' ‘can (to engage in certain kinds of weap-,confronting physicists 
Sonweat 9 Bh = aon research on moral and principlejatomic age. 


grounds. (Oppenheimer suggested) The Russians, report the re- 
the Soviet Union, where they|a go-slow-attitude on the H-Bomb,|1,ees “answered every ques- 
met nearly 1,000 of their op- 


and was thrown out of the Atomic} 
nerdy Commission as @ “security| %"-, We were permitted ao eal America’s best at Berkley. The 
posite numbers and freely |risk. our cameras right into their ex-|American scientists estimated it 
visited any physics facilities and| © Soviet science was already | perimental laboratories and take|cost over 100 million dollars and 
‘Jaboratories, had :the following in-| benefiting from the new atmos-|pictures of everything we wanted.”|was built in less than half the 
teresting facts to report about So- phere in the country with the rapid The 12 saw Soviet research first time it would have taken here. 
viet science on their return: return of many banished scientists|hand at a Moscow conference. Dr. The design and the construction 
® The Soviets have such a big|to the universities and laboratories. | Jack Steinberger of Columbia says of these Soviet apparatuses was 
lead over the U. S. in high energy Interviewed by the New York the Soviets are assured the lead in called superior to that in the 
physics research that it probably|Times, Harrison Salisbury, the high energy physics for the next) United States. 
could not be overtaken in the next/American physicists said in their;decade, primarily through an _ energy physics is the study 
decade, and they should also as-|10 days in Moscow there was not ajequipment and construction ad-,of sub-atomic particles accelerated 
sume the lead in the near future in 
pure nuclear research—for peace-| could "see. 


single restriction on what they, vantage which the U. S. could by the atom-smaghers to high en- 
Their Russian col-' not overtake. iergy levels, and/also includes the 

ful purposes. jléagues entertained them in their} A great physical research center) study of cosmic rays, 
® The USSR had its own ver- homes and the frankest discussions] is being built at. Bolshoya Volga,} “Here,” said Dr. Steinberger, 
sions of our “Oppenheimer Case,”, took place on science and personal) known as the Institute for Nuclear|“we have to consider what we can, 
fused’ problems and principled questions Problems and the Electro Tech-'build with the amount of money 


‘Atomic Iron Curtain in USSR 


- 


in ‘we can get. There they (the Soviet 
scientists) decide what. equipment 
they need and the very best man- ° 
ner of building it and the Govern- 


ment gives them whatever money 
they need.” 

One of the Americans said he 
was surprised to learn in intimate 
conversations with leading Soviet 


physicists that the USSR had 
“parallel cases” to the Oppen-— 
heimer hounding here, 

Prof. Victor F. Weisskopf, of the 
Massachussetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who speaks Russian, said 
many Russians in the _post-Stalin 
era “have already passed through 
special restitution courts, which 
have expunged their dentention 
from the record. These people are 
reappearing at the universities.” 


the {nical Institute. It has a 680 million 
volt cyclotron, larger than any- | 
thing in the U. S., and a new 10 
million volt proton synchroton ac- 
celerator, almost twice the size 


_—_—— 


An artists conception of an atomic plane in vears to come. 
The drawing by Jo Kotula shows an eight-jet plane. 


bail } 


— ——- = 
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to biological disaster.” 

“An H-Bomb test.” said the tele- : 
gram, “ would be further demon- 
stration of our reliance on totali- 
tarian-like force rather than upon 
the moral integrity of our demo- 
cratic’ heritage and the creative 
love traditional to Christianity, in 
attempting to bring peace.” : 


=) * ' 
1] Unionists 
Pe Oa 
Freed in Chite 
- SANTIAGO, Chile. — Eleven 
leaders of Chile’s most pewerful 


| 


| 


» 


in which Soviet scientists re 
oe °@ 
ister and Pravda-editor Dmitri T. Shepilov was named to replace him. Molotov, 66, joined 
goverment. of the foreign ministry. He poe 
! 
nist Party Presidium by the 20th ous contacts abroad and that there Kill 
NM ed Near. 
After theoverthrow of the Czar,, Molotov, together with Stalin, 
le a siti very similar 
gy ere celal i A the Yugoslav communists from the | 
ment of the revolution toward its Cominform, The Cominform’ was charged today that an Israeli was} 
was Premier of the Soviet yovern- chevy and Bulganin to Belgrade | 
: ing. “ 
to foreign correspondents at a re- breach between the two coun- 
| 
group of Israelis: fighting a brush: 
it's time. we gave way to younger speech to the need for unity be- 
‘Jordanian shots. | 
viet Party, Molotov was self criti- the fight for peace, democracy and’ 
: alleged attack, and UN observers, By WILLIAM ALLAN | 
a condition where this generation | ; af : | aa 
ped, told this reporter in an interview recently that the visit 
‘shall be as rare as human slavery. or the use of the bomb. 
tion under the Cadillac Govem-|of the issues to be acted on by the 
Sptcial to the Daily Worker : mn 
‘farmers, national groups, Negro|resenting some 700,000 workers. 
tional convention of their party to rededicate itself to the housing, health facilities and slum) peace, and that it must subscribe 
make justice, freedom and peace 4": The “Michigan Declaration”) igan Committee for Peaceful use 
pledged themselves to Gov. “Soapy” ,dctenders alike; out of automation down which they believe can guide measure of peace between all coun-, 
be for U. §.-Senator Estes Ke-'manyfold. jaind will be established. ae va 
will be led by the’ Michigan dele- end to degrading poverty and in- 
“oa everywhere. ; 
National Convention. Among the, 


The “Declaration” then says: 


Man has certain rights, inde-; 


\pendent of race, color, creed or 
‘national origin. These rights apply 
‘everywhere in the world. The 
igoods of the earth belong to the 
‘people of the earth and no man or 


| 


ments abroad must be aimed at 
helping nations buy materéals from 
the U. S. and not just be based 
on wringing profits from these na- 
tions. 

Better to have a 
than Dulles 


labor federation, the Central Unica 
de Trabajadores Chilenous (CUT) 
were recently released from prison. 
‘Some of these officials had been 
held without bail for 110 days by 
the repressive government of 


President Ibanez, who ordered 


the Bolshevik Party exactly 50 years ago. He served 13 years as foreign minister and was 
Siiepilov, 50, was. elected as an out that the ‘Soviet Union had 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Was unwarranted rigidity in Sovict 
Molotov WilS m Petrogrgd > aa signed the letters to Tito Th 1948 Jerusalem 
socialist stage. dissolved two months ago. killed by Jordanian gunfire on the; 
ment. last June and participated in the ! 
~\ Israeli Col. Nehemia Brosh said e 
ception in Vienna that he intended ‘tries. At the 20th Congress Shepi- Scholle Says Peace 5 
fire in the Pagi area. He said the’ | 
men?” Molotov said. itween socialists ahd communists 
Israel complained to the mixed, 
cal ot various aspects of the work socialism. 
e 3 , were reported investigating. « | DETROIT, June 3.—Gus Scholle, state CIO president, 
Mich Dems to Party: 
| ae @ of Americans can and shall see the: : 
| se H-bomb tests 
It takes lengthy note of the eco-| Scholle, on the eve of the State 
|ment, such as the unemployed,| gathering of 1,000 delegates, rep- 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., June 3.—Michigan Democrats ‘people, small business, the aged,| He said America owes it to the 
principles of the Declaration of In- - ‘clearances, while the tusts get) to peaceful use of atomic energy. 
for all the party’s goal in 1956. | Total’ war means total disaster therefor asserts that certain prin-|of Atomic Energy. 
Williams for President, but if he must come the Icisure of workers the people to the end that justice, | tries ‘and that the auto industry, 
2 He said that American invest- 
fauver for President. Atomic energy can if used for 
human drudgery for all people 
Th « | 2 a8 »? 
delegates are Roy Reuther, broth- e “Declaration” backs the 


olicy of peace- 
ful trade, he ot 
their arrest under the “Law in De- 


Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov resigned over the weekend as Foreign Min- 
also a former premier of the Soviet, as bet ea 
Ch 
altemate member of the Commu-: tended to cut itself off from) vari-| arge Israeli 
Party. foreign relations. 
| 
tep Jeader of the Party in’ Russia nich Jed up to the exclusion of 
to that of Lenin on the develop- JERUSALEM, June 3. -- Israel] | 
From 1930 to 1941 Molotov, Shepiloy accompanied Khrush- ieickiets of Jerutslem this seem 
A year ago Molotov indicated negotiations which healed the 
the Jordanians opened fire on a 
fo resign soon. “Don’t you think' lov devoted a good part of his 
fire had been started by earlier ied oP 
At the 20th Congress of the So- and all other progressive forces in st te to 
Armistice Commission about the 
who was in Hiroshima some months after the bomb was drop- 
| 7 day when segregation in practice; has made him op 
* : e 
ac © ig ts nomic plight of millions in the na-|CIO convention, discussed some 
in State Convention here called on the coming Chicago na- mentally ill, youth and the lack of; world to take the initiative on 
dependence, the Bill of Rights and | The “Declaration” high points give-away billions. Scholle is a member of the Mich- 
Michigan's 88 Adleistes have first for all contenders, aggressors and ‘ciples and program have to be Jaid| He said trade is necessary as a 
releases them, most’ of the 88 will to enjoy the fruits of their labor freedom and peace for all man-| with a stockpile of 900,000 cars, 
A fight against the Dixiecrats the benefit of the people mark an 
gates to the Chicago Democratic 
et of UAW president Walter Rev- millions since World War II whojnation has the right to exploit these 


ther; Gus Scholle, State ClO presi- 
- dent; Leonard Woodcock, UAW 


vice-president; and at least 30 
more CIO and AFL members. 


~ Gov. Williams, Con. Diggs and 


U. S. Senator McNamara are dele- 
gates to mobilize for that battle in 
Chicago, the Michigan convention 
adopted a “Michigan Deelaration.” 
Congressman Charles Diggs, Michi- 
gan’s first Negro Congressman who 
chaired the Michigan State Demo- 
cratic Convention termed the docu- 
ment apother emancipation docu- 
ment. This is the first time a Negro 
chaired ,the convention. 


The “Michigan Declaration” will 


be sent to Democratic Party or- 
ganizations in the 48 states, ‘seek- 
ing endorsement, additions and de 
bate before Chicago. 


‘have emerged or are emerging 
from colonial domination into na- 
‘tional freedom. Also that “the rev- 
‘olution of integration’. as the 
“declaration” terms it, shall create 


‘goods solely for his or its ag- 
grandizement; the right of nations 
to national existence and self de- 


termination shall be recognized by, 


| the United States. 


Greece Protests 


’ 


NICOSIA, Cyprus, June 3.—Brit- 
ish forces in northwestern Cyprus 
have arrested 17 Cypriots in the 
biggest drive so far, it was an- 
nounced today. 

Greek leaders reacted sharply 
today to Eden's statement F riday 
that Britain cannot give up Cyprus 


Oil Speech About Cyprus 


a 
Eden $ 


East. 

Premier Constantine Karamanlis 
retorted that. Eden apparently 
values “baterial oil interests . . 
over the moral principles of lib- 
erty and justice,” and Radio Athens 
charged the Prime Minister has 
“trampled on the friendly ties” 


because it is needed to protect 
Britain's oil interests in the Middle 


| traditionally existing between Brit- 


.|}H-Bomb tests. In .a telegram to 


| 


“brinkism.” 

He stressed that money used for 
atomic tests of bombs should be 
channeled for peace, for helping 
the ane 

“The best defense against any 
bomb,” he said, “is Peace.” re 


Methodist Youths 
Hit H-Bomb Tests 


A recent California-Nevada Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth called 
upon President Eisenhower to do 
everything in his power to cancel 


Eisenhower, the conference held 
that “testing of an H-Bomb would 
undermine our leadership in seek- 
ing disarmament. 
nation adds to the radioactive 


H-Bomb deto-| 


fense of Democracy,” which is pat- 
terned after the Smith and Mc- 
‘Carran Acts of the United States. 

The released labor leaders are: 
Clotario Blest (head of the CUT), 
Julio Alegria, Manuel Collao, Isi- 
doro oy, Baudilio Casanova, 
Juan Vargas Puebla, Rene Reyes, 
Carlos Matus, Bernado Araya, 
Luis Figueroa, and Hector Duran. 

The arrests were ordered by 
Ibanez in an attempt to a * 
nationwide campaign begun by the 
CUT in January to raise the stand- 
ard of living. At that time, Ibanez 
disselved Congress and declared a 
state of siege. 

The cost of living in Santiago 
rose (1958—100) to 172 in 1 
and to 302 in 1955. The cost of 


p 


ain and Greece. 


danger which may eventually lead 


food jumped over 200 percent. 


Adlai Stevenson dances with a high scho 
Swain in Vallejo, Calif., on the eve of tomorrow's primary. 


House Civil Rights Petition 
Effort Starts Tomorrow 


By ERIK BERT 


- 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—The first formal step in the discharge petition campaign | 


toward the enactment of the civil rights bill, HR 627, will be taken Tuesday, when the peti- 
tion is placed on the desk of the House clerk. A campaign is already under way under the 


on wat - —— ao typo report the civil rights bill it will; the Secretary would be subject to 
aa O18 ci A-Rod -Wash) (0 on y when, and because, the suc-' judicial review. This proviso could 
hhie 7 gg rom among cess of the petition drive seems block the prevailing wage alto- 

er Colleagues, their success, it assured. Without the petition drive gether. A similar amendment of 


is generally conceded here, will de-| : ; sa |e . 
pend’ on the constituents’ mail tour ng A ge will certainly ‘the Walsh-Healey act covering 


, , ales re 
‘ < ye eee nt . < og a . 
4 A PP < 
£ rf * 'd aie: gee * de - 
SO RR “hes 


lap ee ee .? 
A 


ol eae es Mrs. Elaine 
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20,000 More Layoffs In 
ported 


Aute Plants Re 


WASHINGTON, June 3— 
-Twenty-thousand more auto work- 
ers were laid off in the week end- 
ing May 26, the latest for which 
the U.S. Labor Department gave 
= gabe bringing the total number 
of workers laid off and still unem- 
ployed to 185,000 in the seven 
states surveyed by the Depart- 
ment. 

Only 2,000 workers were recall- 
ed to work in the week reported. 
The layotts were the largest week- 
ly increase since March 1, with 
no indications of a pickup. Of the 
laid off workers, 107,000 were es- 
timated in Michigan. Indiana. was 
second with 27,000 out, and Ohio’ 
next with 21,000. 

The actual figure of unemploy- 


ed auto workeis is believed well for the most conservative group in| dominate 
past 200,000, because the Depart-|Jabor's top officialdom, di 
day at New \Y 
he had been a patient for a month. ring collar 
He was 76. 
survey, nor the decline of pay-| .Woll was a vice-president of the black bow. 


ments figures are not up to date. 
Part-time and short weeks are 
not reflected in the government's 


be retained on a major scale. 


work June 11. 

Workers of the Studebaker; 
plants, most of whom have been) 
similarly Jaid off until unsold 
stocks are brought down, are 
set. by new worries as officials of 
the Studebaker-Packard Corp, are 
still negotiating with the Curtiss-' 
Wright Corp. on merger terms. 
With the aircraft ‘corporation to 
be the dominant group in the com-' 
bination, there is much  specula-' 
tion whether auto production will 


—_—————— — © << <a = ET 


each congressmark’ 

According to Rep. James Roose- 
velt (D-Calif) there will be “barely” 
one week's time ot secure the ne- 
cessary signatures.” The job must 
be completed, accordin 


to House 


OTHER BILLS 

Other legislative action sched- 
uled this week includes: 

Social Security: The Senate is 
scheduled to act on the social se- 


government contracts has resulted 
in delays of two to four years in 
enforcement as a result of em- 
ployer resort to court action. 
Interior: Senator James Murray 


| 


rules, seven legislative days before curity amendments to the social (D-Mont) has called a meeting of 


the fourth Monday in June—June 
25. That is the first date on which 
it can be taken up in the House, 


after the signatures are secured.! disable workers over age 50, and 


security act on Monday. The ke 
amendments, would Grant disabil- 
ity aid to totally and permanently 


‘the Senate Interior and Insular 
| Affairs Committee for Tuesday to 
act on the nomination of Fred A. 


Any delay will make it difficult to would lower the retirement -age for; Seaton as Secretary of the Interior. 
get action in the Senate prior to! women from 65 to 62. These sec-| Seaton would succeed Douglas Mc- 
tions already have House approval.’ Kay who resigned on April 15, and 


adjournment, which is expected to- 
ward the end of July. 


Highway: - Senate and House’ 


Despite all evidence the contrary; conference have the job of ironing 


R 


unnecessary because the House 


Rules committee can be expected 


to report the bill to the House floor. 
This is the committee which has. 
held up action on the Kelley. 


school construction bill for months 
to prevent Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-NY) from offering his 
anti-segregation amendment. 


_— : 
. 


rolls, because reductions due to, AFL-CIO and co-chairman of its 
foreign affairs committee. 


death, quittings and other such 
reasons are not replaced. | 
The latest layoff was by Amer- 
ican Motors, with an announce- 
ment that the workers on Rambler 
production will be out for a week 
They are scheduled to 


Oe eee 


Joe Ryan Jail 
' Sentence Is 


Suspended 


* The six-month jail term for Joe 
Ryan, who was convicted for tak- 
ing bribes from shipowners while 
in the presidency of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, 
was suspended by Federal Judge 
Edmund_ L. Palmieri on the 
ground that Ryan would not be 
able to get adequate medical care 
in a prison. 

Ryan was convicted specifically 


resume 


on a charge .of taking a $2,500 
bribe from a shipping company. ' 


In addition to the jail term, he was, 
ordered to pay a $2,500 fine. The | 
nature of Ryan's illness was not! 
disclosed. 


administrations. 
- president of the AFL since World ly involved against the left wing 
5 advanced to forces in the ladies’ garment trades’ 
lis presidency|in the mid-twenties during similar} 


was the chief “labor” support for 
the Harding, Coolidge and Hoover’ 
He was a vice- 


War I days, havin 
that position via 
since 1906 of the small Photo En-. 
gravers Union. | 

For many years he had_ the, 
designation of “first” vice-president | 
of the AFL and was- regarded as 
the “crown prince” in event of the! 
death of Samuel Gompers, the 
founder and president. Wnen Gom- 
pers died in 1924, however, Woll’s 
succession, taken by many for 
granted, clashed with John L 
Lewis’ perspective. 

The mine union’s chief put for- 
ward the UMWA’'s | secretary-, 
treasurer, the then little known 


William Green, for the post and) before conventions of the National) winner-take 


won a majority. That relegated 


Woll to the vice-presidency for th® many years he was acting president! polls have given 


rest of his life—32 more years. Dur- of the National Civic Federation, a edge in California. 


ing that period his bitterness to- 
wards ‘Lewis was often revealed) 
in clashes. | 
Woll was probably more respon- | 


—_—_—————— 


conservatism 


e 
In earlier d 


| 


| If the Rules Committee should! would require t 


Matthew Woll, for two genera- sible than any single person for the Civic Federation was forced dra-. 
tions main ideological spokesmen! rock-ribbed 


_ | AFL's anti-Communist operations, | | 
A life-long Republican, Woll as in 1926 when the AFL moved and two sons. One son, J. Albert tempt will be made at in the clos- 


al 


racketeers, He was also prominent- 


revolts of the rank. and file. His: 
anti-Communist activities won him! 
the friendship of the leaders of ‘the 
International Ladies Garment 


Workers Union. | 
| 


For many years Woll, as ‘head, 
of the AFL’s international affairs 
department, worked in close asso- 
ciation with Jay Lovestone, the 


‘Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) has'out differences between the two 
suggested that the petition drive is: 


versions which have been adopted. 
The critical issue for the bas 
movement is the. prevailing wage 
issue. Both House and Senate bills 
would authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to fix minimum wage rates 
for the work to be. done on the 
interestate system. This follows the 
Bacon-Davis prevailing wage act. 
The ‘Senate’ version, however, 
hat rates set by 


that matically and by surprise as the 
d the AFL’s top circles.’ 1935 convention of the AFL op-| record vote, 
died Fri- It was even evident in his dress: ened in Atlantic City with a motion Senator Styles .Bridges (R-NH) 
ork Hospital, where' and manner of speech. He wore a’ by Lewis that he either q | 
Th to the last days of his'be disqualified for AFL office. D 
Jife and almost always a large spite the resignation, Woll con-)"”: 
‘tinued to associate with the NCF mittee 


uit or 
e- 


ays he headed the for some time afterward. 7 | 
Woll is survived by his widow 


the AFL. 


~—e - 


—-< 
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Cali 


_|through this legislation. 


who is now the Republican candi- 
‘date for Senator from Oregon. 
' Sedition Laws: In contrast to the 
stalling which has marked the leg- 
islative course of civil rights leg- 
‘islation, the Senate and House 
‘judiciary committees are procecd- 
ing in deliberate fashion to ad- 
vance legislation to overthrow the 
Supreme Court decision in the 
Steve Nelson case. The court's rul- 
ing outlawed state sedition laws 
because the federal government 
had preempted the field. 

Last week the Senate judiciary 
committee approved, without a 


a bill introduced by 


‘ 
; 


‘which would cancel out the court's 
‘ruling. A House judiciary subcom- 
heard testimony favoring a 
isimilar bill. 

It is quite possible that an at- 


gainst the fur workers headed by Woll, was recently named chief!ing weeks of the session to jam 


Ben Gold, then in revolt against! 
‘counsel of 


— 


fornia Primary 


Tomorrow Seen Vital 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—California voters go to the 
polls Tuesday in the last and most important of the 1956 


anti-Sovieteer on the payroll of the|Kefauver (D-Tenn) battling for 


y’ 
Woll was frequently a speake 


Association of Manufacturers. For 


big-business run outfit that began 
50 years_ago as a front for labor. 


employer collaboration. Woll’s pub-| gates this week. A sixth state, Mon- 
lic resignation from the Nationa], tana, will hold Presidential 


‘ILGWU. Woll was the chairman delegates to t 
‘and Lovestone the secretary of that tional convention. 


he Democratic na-. 


} 


The winner will get 68 delegate 
-all. | 


California newspaper 
Stevenson the 


Several 


Democrats. in four other states 
also will name convention dele-, 


— ———- ee eS ee E———— 


ACLU Hits Bill to Revive State Sedition Laws 


A bill to restore the validity of 
state anti-sedition laws was op- 
posed by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union in a statement issued 


yesterday. The bill, it was declared, | 


would lead to “substantial in- 
fringements on the rights of free 
speech, association and due 
process. - | 

Patrick M. Malin, ACLU’s execu- 
tive director, made public the text 
of a memorandum urging rejection 
of the. bill. It has n sent to 
Senators Lyndon B. Johnson and 
William ‘F. Knowland, majority 
and minority leaders of the Sen- 
ate, and to all members of the 
House Judiciary Gommittee. The 
Senate — Committe ap- 
proved the bill Thu 


| 


ty, and 
a subcommittee: of the House Judi- 


| 


s ciary Committee is taking it up. | 


The legislation would, in effect, 
wipe out a U. S. Supreme Court 
decision that Congress has pre- 
empted the field of fighting sedi- 
tion and subversion. 


The ACLU argued in its me- 
morandum that local enforcement 
efforts have resulted in violations 
of free speech and due process. 


“The most glaring example of this 
abuse,” it said, “is the California’ 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, when it was headed by State 
Senator Jack B. Tenney. The _re- 
ports of this Committee are jam- 
med with the names of persons 
and organizations who have no 
sympathy for Communism but who 
nonetheless are labeled as sup- 
porters of Communist-front organi- 
zations and charged with Commu- 
nist sympathy..No opportunity was 


given to reply to these charges.” 
ciarrtick!.edfia 

The ACLU memo stressed that 
retaining anti-sedition efforts in 
the hands of the Federal govern- 
ment would “minimize the pos- 


sibility of multiple harassment}inal prosecutions accentuates the 


through repetitive prosecutions.” 
It cited the case of Communist 
leader Steve Nelson, who is fa¢ing 
federal prosecution for violation of 
the Smith Act’s prohibition against 
advocating violent overthrow of 
the government. At the same time, 
the state of Pennsylvania. pressed a 
sedition prosecution b on the 
same prohibitions as in the Smith 
Act, and the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled the Pennsylvania law uncon- 


stitutional. 
The ~ ge of the Congres- 


| 


passa 
sional legislation, the ACLU said, 
could result in 67 different pros- 


ecutions in Pennsylvania against 
Nelsori because in that state each 
county prosecutor can initiate in- 
dividual prosecutions. 


liable to hundreds of local crim- 


. « « to make mere advocacy; 


‘presidential primaries, with Adlai Stevenson and Sen. Estes 


aries later. Iowa voters will name 
candidates for a Senate seat. 


In New York, Averell Harriman 


+ votes under California’s system of will get his first big bloc of con- 


vention, votes when. Democrats 
name district delegates with 86 
convention votes in the party prim- 
ary. Delegates-at-large with 12 
votes will be chosen later. 

In Illinois, Stevenson is expect- 
ed to pick up 14 home state votes 
at the state convention tomorrow 
when delegates from the state at 
large are chosen. Fifty Illinois dis- 
trict delegates were chosen in the 
April “10 primary. Most are pro- 
Stevenson. 

In South Dakota, an unopposed 
slate of Kefauver delégates with 
eight convention votes will be 
chosen in Tuesday's primary. 

In Montana, Kefauver is unop- 

sed in Tuesday’s primary. It will 


invasion of the individual's rights 
by the state, a tendency which, we 
submit, promotes the totalitarian- 
ism we are ‘seeking to defeat,” the 


} 


ind the state’s 16 national con- 
vention votes. Delegates will be 
named later. 


In Rhode Island, delegates with 
16 convention votes will be chosen 


ACLU said. 


at the state convention tomorrow. 


POINT of ORDER: 


By ALAN MAX 


Soviet smiles. You never know— 


lurk another. 


DANGER. 
- GEN. GRUENTHER js the latest of 


wamers against 
behind each smile may 


a 


‘ 


_ 
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Eugene Dennis 

At Forum 

Editor, Daily Worker: 
ee de: NEW YORK 


It is regrettable that those , 
Daily Worker readers who did 


not attend last Sunday night's 
Forum (the A. J. Muste, Nor- 
man Thomas, DuBois, Dennis 
discussion) would not get its 
truly exciting and significant 
character by reading today's 
paper (May 29). 

There were some among. the. 
Communist* and. Daily Worker 
Left who deplored the schedul- 


a ing of that forum. The reasons 


were varied: (1) same ching to 
the old feeling against “giving a 
platform to the anti-Commu- 
nist”; (2) others et that .at_this 
particular momext fin view pf 
the revelations coming out of, the 
Soviet Union) the Communist 
Left can only bide its face in 
shame, and slink around: corners. 
to avoid former friends and foes 
alike; and that Dennis and his 
party would only be leaving 
themselves wide open to. the 
supposedly indefensible “I told 
you so” attacks of the anti-Com- 
prarists. 

There is still a fourth view- 
point which, while supporting 
such debates and forums, holds 
that these cain be participated im 
only on the basis that the Com- 
munist Lett first purge itself of 
all its past errors. : 

In my opinion, last Sunday 

night's forum gave us a_ fifth 
‘+ Viewpoint and, IL believe, -Mr. 
Deunis is to be: commended for 
the nart he played there. in doing, 
just that. The main importance 
of that forum was, I think: 
(1) The“verv fact that it was 
held at all; that Communist and 
non-Communist and anti-Com- 
miunist could come together to 
discuss and debate in public is a 
first step toward improving rela- 
tions between all. non-reaction- 
ary groupniys. 

(2) Although Norman Thomas 
presented no positive approach 
to the topic of the evening (The 
American Road to) Democracy 
and Peace) and instead engaged 
in a time-worn tirade against the 
Communsts based upor upon 
ont-ol-conterat) quotations «from 
obsolete books, and personal ex- 
periences of 20 years ago—still 
in the process of the evening, he 
encouragingly shifted its posi- 
tions somewhat, and tentatively 
leit the door ajar for a “well, 
well see” attitude foward the 
need for unity of all Left: and 
progressive forces. 

(3) That he did so was mainly 
due to the positive and restrained 
role of Dennis throughout the 
evening. In’ his opening presen- 
tation, Dennis put forth a simple 
four point program towards 
realizing the road to democracy 
and peace. And then he em- 
phasized, in vagious ways and in 
a persistent manner throughout 


By JAMES ALLEN 


(Conclusion) 


MAX WEISS claims justifica- 
tion for his position on = two 
grounds. ‘The first ‘is, that our 
democratic heritage, especially 
the rivht of dissent, will be a 
central determining factor. . .. 


To be sure, we have a rich’ 
democratic tradition, established - 
as a‘result of two great ‘revolu-' 
tions and the unceasing struggles 
of labor and the people against 
— entrenched wealth and privilege. 
This will greatly influence the 
fransilion to socialism at. all 
stages, and will also. be express- , 
ed in the socialist government 
and institutions. The right of .dis-. 
sent will probably be. widely. 
exercised, perhaps within a. 
multisparty system..But this does 
not, mean that the. American 
working class and the mass of 
people would permit any. at-. 
tempt to restore capitalism... 

The second reason advanced 
by Max Weiss is the assumption 
‘that by’ the time‘ this cowtry 
turng ta 


a 


the evening, the need for unity 
of. all diverse anti-monopoly 
viewpoints and groups in the 
country. The manner in which 
he conducted himself personally, 
the dignity with which he an- 
swered “embarrassing questions, 
the way in which he took from 
Mr. Thomas’ and Dr. Muste’s 


viewpointsthat which could fur- 


ther unity rather than division— 
kept the evening focused on mar- 
gins of agreements. 

(4) Of special value to the 
Communist Left and this paper's 
readers, | believe, was. the man- 
ner in Which Dennis dealt forth- 
rightly, at a non-Communist 
meeting with the mistakes of his 
party; at the same time, he did 
not abjectly abdicate to the anti- 
Soviet slander and Communist- 
baiting of the past decades. 

(5) A new appfeciation was 
gotten, I think, — the 
special and indeepndent roles of 

(5) A new appreciation was 
a Dr. Muste and Dr. DuBois and 
their very positive significance 
within the give-and-take between 
the Communist, the non- and 
anti-Communist Left. 


ENTHUSIASTIC 
© . 


See Danger of 


Right Opportunism 
WEST MASS. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

While the current advantages 
for Marxist advance are very 
good in the content of the Gen- 
eva spirit and Stalin critique at- 
mospheres, I can see that there 
is alsovin all this a great danger 
of Right opportunism. 

For example, a writer from Al- 
bany wrote in the Daily Worker 
of May 14 urging a ‘better’ form 
of Communist 
tion, a broader party. This, I 
think, expresses a tendency to- 
wards liberalism. 

What is needed is undoubt- 
edly greater democracy and less 
dogmatism than in the past. But 
at the same time that party's 
Mayxist-Leninst purity must be 
jealously guarded, its efficiency 
and unity preserved ‘us the apple 
of tle eve. 

There fs enough bourgeois 
idcology seeping into it «already 
without opening it) to more 
unstable elements and — spies. 
While taking the OPPORTU- 
itt to link up with RIGHT 
socialist and labor forees for the 
suceess of the united frent, the 
danger contained therein must 
be guarded against with the 
truest of Communist) principles, 
discipline and vigilance. 

This is all the more important 
if Communists are even going 
to refrain trom regarding Social- 
Democrats such as the British 
Laborites aud French Socialists 
as “social trailors” as Prof. G. D. 
H. Cole suggests in the Daily 


[ SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


s 
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portunities in the Primaries 


By MAX GORDON ___ 


One result of:the current crop of 
primaries is the public discussion 
regarding disappearance of. the old- 
line political machine bosses. 
Party leaders today, it is argued, 
are an entirely ‘different breed. 
Among the more: popular examples 
of the new type of leader is Car- 
mine DeSapio of :New York. | 


Aside from manner and appear-| 
ance, it is noted that DeSapio no) gee “Panels Pe 
longer has the ‘absolute powers of |° rt Ce a acts bie wan unquestion- 
former Tammany bosses. In addi- 77 sg. Sg Virtually absolute. 
tion to heading the Tammany ma-| nally feeble ee Fone 
chine, he is Democratic national | cjements ak di anal pene se 


itteeman from New York!‘ ~” 
Committ time there was an -upheaval be- 


‘ . arty } | by #4 | e 
and controls the party in the state.) 7 some good government or 


But his efforts to crack the whip) “ig —— 
over the New. York organization form ona which might upset 
for Governor Harriman. as presi-|' ve machine for a brief period 
dent have not .been entirely suc-| But by and large, — a 
cessful. In his own 17th congres-, Combination of gang rule, huge 
sional district, for instance, one of Pilferage of the public till, shame- 
the two presidential . convention less poll robbery. and small favors 
delegates, unopposed in the Dem- | individuals, the political bosses 
orcatic primary, jis an avowed In most major cities used to reign 
Stevenson. supporter... | Supreme. 

With New York’s primary just}; This is no longer quite so true. 
around the corner, a political com- Political machines do have to make 


mentator noted’ the following a:programmatic and other conces- 
few days ago: 


Democrats. 


Harriman a “favorite son” first 


are pledged to Harriman but are 
— to break after the first bal- 
ot. 

The point here is that there is 
a difference between DeSapio’s 
position and that of the bosses of 


start a big push this week in an G. Donovan in Manhattan's 18ttr 


only major county leader at the attack on _ state 


moment who is assured of a 100 laws. . 
percent line-up of pro-Harriman The political machine has had. 
delegates. : ‘to become more adaptable with 


| 


| 


‘ 


| 


Party organiza- | 


' 


DeSapio, the story goes on to large - scale popular intervention 
report, is using a double-barreled intp polities. This started with the 
attack: campaigning for the de-|ynemployment and small farmers 
feat of every pro-Stevenson dele-'movements of the early thirties, 
gate who is challenging pro-Harri- the mushrooming of the labor, 
man delegates (there are about] movement in the latter thirties and 
seven in New York City and Long the Negro people’s movement of 
Island); and beating the drums for the forties. 

Harriman so hard as to counter- 
act the pressures 


vote, and to keep in line those who] - 


rom 
structure makes it always neces- 
sary for labor to start from scratch, 


sentiment among. rank - and - file! sions- demanded: by the :-working- 
class and its allies. At that point, 

Aim of the latter is to try to get) labor will break with the two par- 
pro-Stevenson delegates to give|ties or there will be a political re- 


t. | 
But while the machine today is 
t the same as‘the old-line out- 


fits, at leas in most major cities, 
the change is as yet rudimentary. 
DeSapio and other bosses are still 
able generally to dictate candi- 
dates, irrespective of rank-and-file 
sentiment; it is still an almost in- 
superable job to lick the machine 
in the primaries; it stil] requires a 
massive drive of the rank-and-file 
to win a legislative victory where 
the machines oppose it. 


A major reason for this is lack 


of independent political organiza- 
tion of the popular- coalition cen- 
tering on the labor movement, and 
its general passivity as regards in- 
ternal: party developments. This 


conspicuously true of the New 


York City labor movement as con- 
trasted, say, with Detroit or Buf- 
falo, where labor is far mere ac- 
tive in Democratic Party affairs.. 


This 


ssivity is reflected in Jack 


of popular participation of primary 
 programn elections, where a 25 percent turn- 
| ‘Stons to the electorate. DeSapiojout of enrolled voters is considered 
“Democratic chieftans are set to, was forced to dump Rep. James/large. In. specific primary battles 
! ae where its stake is especially clear, 
effort to put over a solid pro-Har- district this year. Even the GOP) labor will often intervene actively, 
riman bloc of N. Y. convention, machine in New York, has had to as it is doing today in. Manhattan’s 
delegates in the June 5 primaries. make some concessions to the la-|}8th district in support of State 
Bronx Chairman Buckley is the bor movement, as witness its sharp,Senator Alfred EF. Santangelo. But 
—" ae over-all Jack of independent 


litical organization and isolation 


the 


internal Democratic 


The next step in the evolution of 


the popular will, as against dicta- 
tion of the political machine, needs 
to be mass participation in party 
primaries, organized through the 
labor movement and 
This will both require and stimu- 
At some point, however, it will late independent political organi- 
of pro-Stevenson not be able to make the conces-! zation. : 


its allies. 


a 


Worker of Mary: IS, but as honest 


Civil Liberties and 


world will already be there or on 
its wav. Accordingly, we will 
not be faced by the danger of 
Capitalist intervention, as was 
and is the condition in present- 
day socialist countries. Together 
with this, Max Weiss also as- 
sumes that the political struggle 
for people's ppwer aud the tran- 
sition to socialism in this coun- 
try will take place in a world at 
peace. 

True, if things tum out ae- 
cording to this: blueprint, there 
is some possibility that our So- 
Cialist’ government could - deal 


with the last global big capital, 


ists rather mildly, But..this is a 


very Big IF. I, would be willin 
to concede the, point easily i 
we were discussing. lives Me 
o: the Kingdom of Monaca. 
Right now, in economic and 


 milita wer, the U:S. re 
‘ semis “half tl rid 


socialism, the rest of the. —and that is quite a different 


lie capitalist world 


Seovensing * wa _and 


Marxists, instead, 

While thete is room for greater 
approaching of the united front 
question than thie narrow path 
of the past, we anst keep in 
mind that Social- Democrats, 


honest or not; OBJECTIVELY 


“play the role of social treachery 


against the working class. Com- 
munists should not abandon their 
forthright criticism of them = in 
this ticld, but instead must put 
this criticism to more construe- 
tive use, must raise itt above the 
level of name-calling lor greater 
EEFEFECTIVENESS. 

PAPER MILL WORKER 

° * o 


The “Icy Hearts” 
Kditorial 

: NEW-YORK, N.Y 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Your editorial entitled “Tey 
Hearts,” in thesissue of May 25, 
dealing with Howard  Pyle’s 


comment concerning the “right 
to suffer,” was googdl—as far as 


it went. Unfortunately, it) fell 


matter. Here, the big capital- 
ists, even under... the. circum- 
stances imagined by Weiss, mav 
find it quite worthwhile to fight 
for “capitalism in.a single coun- 
try.” ie 

, @ 


CERTAINLY, all. the ‘forces 
makiog Jor peace in the world 
have heen greatly strengthened, . 


and the prospects of assuring 
peace ae growing. But the con- 
dition of enduring. peace in the 
work, and of democratic § ad- 
vance at home, .still have to. be 
won and assured by the peo- 
ple. We must stop the present 
continuing’ efforts of monopoly 
td militarize the state, and to 
continué ‘interventionist policies. 


The danger ,of' fascism in this 


country is not eliminated. 
If the oufcome of these. strug- 


‘mM 


__intervenr. 


far short of what one would ex- 


Socialism 


pect of a Marxist publication. 

It is true, as you point out, 
that the present administration’s 
unwillingness to do anything 
about unemployment is the im- 
mediate problem and should be 
viven due eimphasis. It is quite 
another matter, however, to 
ascribe an inherent feature of 
capitalism to “icy hearts” in the 
Eisenhower Administfation, ev- 
en though Mr. Pple happened 
to state this feature in its blunt- 
est and crudest form. 

The “right to suffer” is, after 
wl, but another way of phras- 
ing the “right to starve,” which, 
like the: “right to make.a mil- 
lion” and others, is part and: par- 
cel of our present system. While 
this or that administration may 
be more responsive to popular 
pressure. and tale n.easures to 
curb the worst features of the 
system, these “rights” remain 
nonetheless basic features . of 
capitalisin. 

Instead of stating this explicit- 


= ———— eee 


ly, your editorial Jeaves the im- 
pression that a change in admin- 
istration would mean an end to 
the “right to suffer.” 

As we work for a change for 
the better, we should not Jose 
sight of our ultimate. goal—So- 
cialism. We should put this per- 
spective belore the people (or at 
least those of us who read the 
Daily Worker) ag often as pos- 
sible. Pyle’s statement aHorded 
a perfect opportunity to do so, 
even While attacking the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

In the days ahead the prob- 
lems of layolls, auolomation, nu- 
clear energy etc., will. present 
many similar opportunities. We 
should not waste them by lim- 
— ourselves to the most im- 
niediate aspects of the problems. 
The liberal wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the New York Post 
and the trade union press are 
perfectly capable, in general, of 
dealing with current problems 
in that fashion. 

—GEORGE HATFIELD. 


—— 


open to democratic aalvance, 
we will certainly have much bet- 
ter prospects for realizing the 


yeast painful transition to so- 


cialism. The concrete possibili- 
ties for a peaceful transition m 
this country still have to be as- 
sured, 

History has provided no ex- 
ample of a ruling class surrender- 
ing power voluntarily, no mat- 
ter how democratic or over- 


whelming the demand for a 


change. It is’ possible that his- 
tory may yet provide such an 
example, under completely-new 
circumstances. But we cannot 
depend pon assumptions and 
speculations ‘about what the fu- 
ture may bring, under ideal con- 


ditions,.as.a guide to -present 


the. entire. Left, and dulis: the — 


» 3 
. 
° ‘ 


rs 


ives and pregram. This 
ers on fantasy, disorients 


experiences of history, and the 
evidence of real lite. 
° 

IT 1S GOOD that we are 
critically examining all estab- 
lished positions. The - examina- 
tion itself, should proceed on 
Marxist grounds, and not get 
lost in the stratosphere. Correct 


‘positions which are capable of 


influencing events and human 
action must be close to present 
reality. Such positions. must 


necessarily evolve as a result 


of the conflict of ideas. Let that 
conflict .go on. I hope: it. will 
lead to a sharp break with dogma 
and sectasianism, today the 
main .obstacle to. the advance 
of the Left. Pe 3g, 

But we must ako guarantee 
that the outcome wilb.not be a: 
swing far to the sectarianism ,af.. 
the Right, isolating us from the 
real and broad popular sirug- 


_ gles of today: and tomorrow. We 


need -a qualita that cap 


PUBLISHED BAULY EXCEPT -SATERBAY 
AND SUNDAY BY THE PUBLISHERS NEW 
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THE AFE, - CIO executive 
courtcil will. held its ‘second 
meeting ‘since the merger, this | 


Address “‘Daitwerk” New Yorn, &. % 
SUPPRESSION SPREADS 

IN STATE AFTER STATE -South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and now Alabama— the only effec- 
live moderate opposition to the one-party dictatorships is 
being outlawed. For the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is being declared illegal by 
various means in these segregated states for no other reason 
than the group's deep-rooted affirmation of the American 
system of rule by law. | 

In effect, the attacks on the NAACP represent a per- 
version of the so-called police powers of these states from 
protecting the security of their citizens into suppressive 
devices‘aimed at preventing Americans from expressing, in 
practice, their allegiance to the United States. 

To persist now in the fiction that the racist defiers of 
Jaw and those who seek the laws enforcement represent 
ual “extremes” is to wilfully construct a political curtain 
behind which conspirators can consolidate un-American 
and anti-American power. And it is not‘enough for the lead- 
ers to say that this is a job for Congress. : 

This buck-passing has been exposed by the fact that the 
President, in announcing his “must” legislation a little more 

than a week ago, including only the formation of a civil 
rights commission and the addition of a new Assistant At- 
torney General, two sections of his own civil rights package. 
He left out those sections which .would guarantee the right 
to vote and the right to sue for certain rights in federal 
courts. | 
Take the current hearing before the Senate Judicia 
Committee which will decide whether or not the President s 
bills, as presented by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
will be reported to the foor. Committee chairman James O. 
Eastland has announced that he still has to hear some 47 
hostile witnesses. This amounts to a filibuster even before 
the floor. 

These are the Congressional “dog days” in an election 
year when Congressmen have an eye on the calendar for 
adjournment time and an ear cocked to the voters back 
home. 

Voters, North and South, would support moves by the 
President, through the Attorney General, against the racist 
persecution of the NAACP and its southern leaders. This 
could be done without new legislation. And the President 
and the Congressional leaders of both parties might bestir 
themselves against Eastland if their. mail reflected the vot- 
ers desires on the subject. 


‘TITO IN MOSCOW 


THE WARM RECEPTION received by President Tito 
of Yugoslavia in the Soviet Union proves how deep-going is 
the reconciliation that has taken place between the two 
countries. As was clearly shown a year ago when the Soviet 
leaders visited Belgrade, this has removed a source of inter- 
national tension and strengthened the cause of peace. 

This cannot but be beneficial for our country. Both the 
Yugoslav and Soviet leaders have strongly stressed the fact 
that their reconciliation is in no way directed against the 
West. On the contrary, they have stated that this reconcilia- 
tion should help break down existing barriers and lead to 
more friendly relations between the socialist countries and 
the United States. | | 

For the international labor movement Sovict-Yugoslav 
friendship has special oe. As the Daily Worker 
pointed out a year ago about the Belgrade Declaration: 

“This agreement between the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia is not just an ordinary pact between two nations. This 
pact has the strong cement of socialism bringing the two 
countries together. It has a common basis of socialist inter- 
‘est and working class solidarity . . . It refuted the wishful 
statements by the State Department that no ideological 
reconciliation is possible? 3 

Yugolsav-Soviet friendship is firm because it starts from 
the premise that the interests of working people everywhere 

are the same, but that everywhere they will find their own 
independent paths to democracy and socialism. There can 
he no dictation by one country to another, no interference 
in the affairs of other peoples. 

Marxism. emphasizes thé specific national paths that 
different peoples will take in social progress. 

Some of our journalistic contemporaries expressed sur- 
prise that among those who warn)ly greeted Tito in Moscow 
was 'V. M. Molotov, who has just resigned as Soviet for- 
eign minister. 

Molotov’s resignation was foreshadowed by Molotov 
himself about a year:ago. It is noteworthy that at the 20th 
— ess Molotov was self critical about some of the former 
hi 


most serious blunders was the split with Yugoslavia. — 


. 


h 


, But Molotoy’s resignation is not a-“purge” any more— 


than Malenkov’s resignation last year. Apparently. the rene- 
vation of socialist policy also includes -bringing-new and 
younger people into leadership. © © - = ©) +.’ 
. | Eve ing attending Tito’s visit to the USSR seems to 
bear aut. the Yu . 


never again will the two socialist countries be torn aspnder. ' | 


und practice of his own ministry. Clearly one of the 


slav. president's confident statement that: | 


| 
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This bas aiways-bees . a 


week in Washington. The meet- 
ing will also mark six months 
since the convention that unified 


labor. : 


_ A big agenda has been shap- 
ing up for the meeting and it 
seems that the items will be dis- 
cussed within the framework of 
a general appraisal of the mer- 
ger up to date. Six months his- 
torically isn’t. very long, but it 
is long enough to indicate whe- 
ther a serious. effort is under 
way to put the merger agree- 
ments into effect. 

Unfinished business, left .sus- 
pended by the. meeting of the 
council in Miami three months 
ago, includes the following: 


= The executive council is 
still to decide whether to call a 
special convention to endorse a 


candidate for the presidency— 


in fact whether to endorse. 

© No move has as yet’ béen 
made for any of the major or- 
ganizing drives that were re- 
garded as the No. 1 inducement 
for the merger. | 

© Jurisdictional obstacles to 
the agreements necessary among 

unions before a drive 

can get under way, far from de- 
clining. have multiplied. 

® The building trades wnions 
and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, far from giv- 
ing up their boycott of the mer- 
ger in the states and cities, are 
continuing to hold wp unifica- 
tion in some of the major cities 
and states. 

® Racism within unions, de- 
spite promises by leaders of the 
former AFL, has not yet been 
tackled in a serious enough way 
to give substance to the assur- 
ances given at the time of the 
merger. 

® Racketeering in wiion 
ranks, far from subsiding, seems 
to have gained more than usual 
prominence ‘since the merger, 
and the unions of the former 
CIO in particular are stil] wuit- 
ing for some tangible evidence 
of action by the.AFL-C1O Ethi- 
cal Practices Conimittee. 

® The foreign policy debate, 
sparked by differences between 


World of 
Labor 


by George Morris 


Big Agenda for AFL-CI@_ 


Exeeutive Council 


George Meany and Walter Reu- 
ther over India, has widened in 
scope and clearly confronts the 
AFL-CIO with the need of tak- 
ing a fresh look at foreign af- 
fairs. In recent weeks conven- 
tions of two major unions join- 


ed with the United Auto Work- 


ers, in support of Reuther’s po- 
sition. | 
; | a 

THE ABOVE are just a few 
of the major points before the 
council, Some strong voices 


_ have’ been raised in the labor 


- 


—_— 


-ynovement in reeent: weeks for 


ACTION by the council. Reu- 
ther, for example, addressin 
the textile convention, reca 

that “our hopes were high” 
when the merger convention ad- 
journed, but the decisions on 
organizing the unorganized 


have yet to be “translated” into ~ 


action. He said Jabor must “rise 
above” the jurisdictional issues 
that divide it and “find a way to 
rekindJe the crusading spirit of 
the CIO, in the early days.” He 
added: 


“I hope that executive coun- 
cil of the merged organization in 
the first week of June will begin 
to make the steps necessary to 
translate the resolutions of the 
convention into tangible and 
practical organizational activi- 
ty.” 

We can expect that Reuther 
who expressed this hope will 
—_ the point before the coun- 
cil. 

In recent weeks we have also 
heard the cry of some important 
leaders, among them the heads 
of the resolutions committees of 
the Textile and Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ . conventions, 


that the results of promised 
drives on racketeers and racists 


in labor ranks have thus far~ 


been disappointing. In the above 
cited speech of Reuther the de- 


"mand was also raised that the 


racketeer infested unions (al- 
most all in the former AFL) 
should do something tangible on 
that score. : 

In certain st.tes, ClO anions 
are reluctant to speed imeryer 
negotiations beciuse they dis. 
like to share the racketeer stiy- 
ma-on certain leaders of state 
or city AFL bodies. 

a 


THE: WIDE range ot cdevel- 
oping differences ‘is not a threat 
to labor unity. The strugyle over 
those issues, and others, is a 
further process towards unifiica- 
tion. As: Meany conceded, the 


differences are simply discussed - 


inside the organically united Ja- 
bor. ranks. 

As Abe Chapman, vice-presi- 
dent of the ACW and head. of 
its resolutions cominittee, said, 
unity does not mean “we yo in 
there like good bovs” and keep 
silent. .The CIO, he said “can 
make a contribution” for unity, 
by “speaking up, whether on 
discrimination, foreign or do- 
mestic policy.” | 

And it is precisely because 
many of the former CIO leaders 
realize that differences exist and 
must be discussed, that some of 
them, like the sheads of textile 
and clothing (in support of Reu- 
ther’s assertion of the righ 


strongly emphasized 

though Meany is theélected 
head and speuks for all labor, 
the right to differ with him is 
inviolable. 


—_——- - 
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BROAD 


— 


by Joseph Clark 


Begrade and Moscow 
Answer the Skepties ~ 


JUST A YEAR AGO this 
newspaper suggested that it was 
the cement of socialism which 
strengthened relations between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union. Both from the Right 
and from the Left this opinion 
was received with great skepti- 
cism. , : 

In Washington the bird brains 
of the State. Department -said 
there could be no ideological 
reconciliation between Yuyosla- 
via and the Soviet Union. This 
short-sighted view. was to be 
expected: After all both the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower Adminis- 
trations had poured: millions of 
dollars into the unworthy effort 
to prevent a: Yugdstav-Soviet 
reconciliation. — | 

But there were also ‘many 
good friends of this column who 
expressed amazement at the 
ilea that there could be recon- 
ciliation between the Yugoslav 
and Soviet leadérs based on 
Marxism-Leninism. They could 
not see how developments in 
Yugoslavia could come under 
the heading of socialism. . 

, 7 < 


RELUCTANCE by many on 
the Left to see Yugoslavia as -a 
socialist country re 


of the variens peths to 
‘socialism, Actually ; these paths 


 are-a- vazied ag the: pamber of 


. . - “4 
prentise, But’ t hag Heen much 
easier th .scoept 


ae? 


lected a nar- | 
row,dogmatic view of the whole , 
question 


sense. 
The tragic split between Yu- 
goslavia and the other socialist 
countries showed that Soviet 
communists themselves had lost 
sight of this fundamental Marx- 
ist idea. It is a tribute to their 
power .of self - correction that 
they have healed the breach 
with Yugoslavia. And how pro- 
found has been the correction 
is indicated in Tito’ speech 
when he arrived. in Moscow. Ti- 
to said: | 
. “The arrival of. comrades 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan 
and others in Belgrade, the 
talks with them, the declaration 
which was drawn up on that oc- 
casion,. and afterward the cour- 
ageous and far-sighted foreign 
policy: of the colleetive leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union are, in 
my profound conviction, a gu 
antee that nothing of the 


guar- 


| 


Malenkov last year. 

But there is no doubt that 
some of the older Soviet lead- 
ers—Molotov is 66—are giving 
way to younger people. It i? al- 
so timely to recall the criticism 
that Molotov himself made of 
his foreign ministry in his speech 
at the 20th Soviet C. P. Con- 

ress. Molotov was most direct- 
y involved, together with Sta- 


Jin, in the exchanges that took 


will ever happen again between . 


the two countries marching 
along the path of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin. | 


. 

. THERE has been a good deal 
of speculation: in the press about 
the connection between the arri- 
val of Tito in Moscow and the 
resignation of* Molotov as So- 


viet: foreign minister. The first 


intimations of ‘the press that 


Molotov’ was ‘being ‘“purged” | 


came. to’ riau 
esiti:hieadundh ceseetieal 
This .tufned. oyt to he a 


‘more than: year ago, ; 


™ ‘ 


place with Tito back in 1948. 
which led to the break. But it 
is also apparent that the Soviet 
leaders have ruled out the 
“purge” as.a method for dealing 
with past errors in which they 
shared responsibility. 
al 


A VERY IMPORTANT stage 
has been reached in relations 
among Communists of various 


countries. Based in 
bitier lessons of the breach with 
Yugoslavia comes a renewed 
emphasis on the independence 
of Marxists everywhere. 


‘The’ link- that binds —— 


people everywhere. is a natura 
one. Abraham Lincoln once 
spoke of this bond as the strong- 
est relationship among people, 


-secdnd, only. to’ the family rela- 


g Tito." 
‘similar: to the one-varriel out im: 
+. Wig 2S: -press-ef 


wordy than to iDeinnd se 


+8 


| 


. | 
«14°*+: Genthoued 


tionship. And it is therefore- nd- 


of 


" rates 


pact on the: | 


’ bag, a re 
S41 1p hh, 9! 
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AMERICAN INDIANS MAY G 
‘A BREAK IN COLUMBIA FILM 


HOLLYWOGOD.—Columbia is trying to combine adventure 
with historical fact to present a true version of the American In- 


dian. The final film product probably will show the white man 
was a viliain, more often than the Indian. 

The star of rhe picture, Cuy Madison, realizes he’s in a deli- 
cate position. H-’s part Indian. 

“I think the American Indian has been given a raw deal in 
mevies aud in history.” Madison said. “In our picture— Reprisal’— 
were hoping to set at least part of the record straight. Maybe 
we'll wind up with a milestone. I hope so, anyhow. 


The film tells the story of how white men in Oklahoma dur- 


ing frontier days persecuted Indians whom ‘they forced off their 
traditions! hunting grounds. The Indians were herded into a run- 
down area on.the edge of town. Two of them were lynched for 


“trespassing” on the white man’s ground. 
= e 


Madison belicves the Indian was driven to action which may 
have been horrible in its final stages but which began as a defen- 
sive action. | 

“We always have conveniently overlooked the real facts. We 
sometimes forget we were the invaders—that we pushed into In- 
dian lancds—that we drove off the people—that it was we who 
made it‘impossibic for them to live their traditional life.” 

e ° e 


Madison plays the role of an Indian who, tired of 8 | 
l 


pushed around, tries to pass as a white rancher. He is unsuccessht 
in his attempt to ignore the plight of his own people and is forced 
by his inner feelings to return to them. This brings him happiness 


at last and also permits him to help bring some peace between the | 


two races. 


“I know this picture may put some of the white men of the | 
period in a bad nght, but Ive always wanted to do a factual pic- | 
ture on this subject,” Madison said. “This is. it, and [ hope it starts | 


a new trend. And if it brings only: a little understanding of the 


Teday’s Best 
Bets on TV, . 


Movies, Theatre | 


TV 
World News (2) 6 p.m. 
News (2) 7:15 
Robin Hood—Richard Greene (2 


| 
, 


7:30 
Million Dollar Movie: Woman in 
the Window with Edward GC. 
Robinson, Raymond Massey, 
oan Bennett (9) 7:30 and 10 
Sid. Caesar—comedy (4) 8 | 
Voice of Firestone—Nadine Con- 
ner, soprano (7) 8:30 
I Love Lucy (2) 9 
Medic—Aviation Medicine (4) 9 
Movie: The Rocking Horse Winner 


Lawrence (7) 9 


With Walter Slezak (4) 9:30 


Jndian, at least something will have been accomplished.” 


One of Hollywood's most outstanding films about the Ameri- 


|The Lark, Longacre 


Bascball: Dodgers-Milwaukee (9) 
9:55. From Milwaukee 

Boxing (5) lO. Middlewcights 

News, Weather, Sports (2) 11 


(English). From ‘a story by D. H. 


Robt. Montgomery Presents ‘Hon-|F % 
ored Guest’ by Wm. K. Clarke.|P = gag 


Late Show: The Strange Mrs. 


HM Crane NY TV Debut (2) 11:15 
Late Late Movie: Black Narcissus: 

(English) Deborah Kerr, David! 

and 


Farrar, Flora Robinson 
Sabu. Recomemnded. 


Greatest Fights: Joe Louis vs.! 


Primo Carnera, Jun 25, 1935 (9) 
12:30. After midnight. : 


MOVIES 
Richard the Third, Bijou 
Lovers and Lollipops, Translux 
Normandie 
Harder They Fall, Astor 
Ladykillers, Sutton 
DRAMA 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre, 
Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, | 
National 


Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 


Three Penny Opera, Theatre de| 

~ Lys. | | 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater | 

A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews; 

Man With the Golden Arm, Cherry 
Lane. 


can Indian was “Devil's Doorway,” released about five years ago. 
In it Robert Taylor played the part of Lance Poole, a Shoshone 
Indian who was awarded a Congressional Medal of Honor for brav- 
ery in the war against Negro slavery. On returning from service 
however, he was insulted, spat at, shot at for insisting on being 
served at a public bar in his home town. This shocking act of dis- 
- crimination was followed by the Indian's staggering discovery that 
under the Homestead Act he could not file a claim to his own lands 
because that act was intended only for American citizens and Indians 
by law are not citizens but wards of the government: In the above 
scene Lance Poole is receiving aid from a comrade (James Mitchell) 


Littlest Revue, Phoenix. 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


me ee ee 


Part-time 


Haberdasher Is 


after an attack by rival cattlebreeders whom Congress granted the 


right to invade Indian lands. 


An Opera Singer 
OKLAHOMA CITY.—Laven So- 
well, 22-vear-old University of 


Lester Cole Play on Abolitionists 
“Am Engrossing Clash of Ideas” 


LOS ANGELES. — Lester Cole’s 
new play “The Echoing Hills” 
which deals with one aspect of the 
struggle against. Negro slavery in 
Virginia in the pre-civil war era 
had its world premiere here last 
week. 

Writing about it in the People’s 
World, Henry Arndt said: 

“It is the most significant pla 
in a long time to honor Los Angel- 
es with a world premiere. 

“How to be decent and manage 
' to stay alive, how to be candid and 

1 without ‘constantly en- 
dangering the lives of others—such 
are the problems portrayed in the 
Cole play. 

“A hundred years ago, as now a 
- people cried out for liberation from 

a then, as now there was .a 
evoted minority that had to be 


| 


concealed and protected from the 
tyrants. The moral clashes growing 
out ‘of such 
daily lives today as they marked 
those of Lester Cole’s people in 
‘The Echoing Hills.’ ” 


The reviewer said the play 
was earnestly directed and _ bril- 


liantly performed but it was “not, 


the soaring imaginative experience 
it might have been.” He points out 
that so much of the energy of the 
playwright, actors and director was 
consumed in the exposition of the 
complex plot “that _ insufficient 
room was allowed for the fully 
rounded presentation of charac- 
EE toad 


| The’ young baritone sang lead- 


roblems mark our) 


Oklahoma 
homa City, works’ for a_haber- 


dasher between opera seasons to 
earn money for more musical edu- 


cation. 


ing rules in 58 cities during the 
past scason as a member of the 
Robert Wagner Opera Co. He 
made his debut in “La Boheme” 
and sang in 64 road performances, 
12 in Italian. | 

The switches from English to 
Italian led to his only flub of the 
season. . 

“I was singing in Italian when 
the stage business fell apart and 
I was left holding the bag, he 
said. “To cover the general con- 
fusion, I sang out with all the voice 
at my command. ‘Put the cham- 


Nevertheless, he added, “the 
play is an engrossing clash of so- 
cial attitudes. : 


4pagne to cool in the freezer.’ That 
' gave everybody a good laugh.” 


graduate from Okla: 


The Current Scene 


The Need To Believe 


by howard fast 


_ I don’t know whether this is it. Some say it is and other say it 
isnt; and even if I were an economist, which I certainly am not, I 
would be hard put to make any firm gue At least, it is my 
own impression that economists—both left and right—are movin 
very warily today and so far not a one has gone out on a limb an 

declared that the beginning of the end of the long 
hayride is here. 

Yet there is one fact that sticks out of the 

current mess with ugly certainty—the fact that a 

Russian announcement of a large cut in military 

manpower has thrown our economy into at least 

a momentary tizzy; and I can't help reflecting on 

-@ what my fellow Americans make out of that. The 

wee truth is that the nut of the dirty fruit called “war 

economy is war; and who, I wonder, is kidding 


who? 


IT IS QUITE evident that the nineteen-fifties will never be 
remembered as an age of reason; yet one must perforce ascribe to 
men who are capable of brushing their teeth and driving a car at 
least a modicum of brain power. It must have occurred to them, 
at least fleetingly, that in a world reduced to hot cinders, profits 
would buy _ little indeed. Or perhaps not. Perhaps all rational 
mentation is submerged to the iridiscent and holy joy of contemplat- 
ing the incineration of one’s fellow .man. 

The holy joy at such a prospect—and equally profound melan- 


choly at its negation—was brought home to me last week when I 
watched a television presentation of Mr.- Harold Stassen being in- 


« * > " 


_terviewed by two gentlemen of the press, representing respectively 


Newsweek Magazine and the Scripps Howard chain. I might say 
that my respect for Mr. Rendle. I have observed in the past 
as an intelligent and charming gentleman—rose a good deal; for he 
conducted himself with all the wit and balance one needs when 
one is forced to deal publicly with articulate Neanderthalers. He 
made it quite plain that he wanted peace because there was, in his 
opinion, no rational alternative. 

The two gentlemen of the press, on the other hand, gave not an 
inch in their dedicated desire for at least the hope of Armageddon. 
At the beginning of the program, their insistence was sublime; 
thunder crackled in their questions. .Peace was hell—and would Mr. 
Stassen not grant them at least the hope, at least the possibility 
of jovous incineration? He would not. His strange smile at their 
questions, said nothing and everything—and as he held to the simple 
proposition that Russia was disarming because she did not want 
war and that this was positive, the two warriors were plunged into 


an increasing’ and profound gloom. 


I WISH THAT they were exceptions among the many who 
manage American government and American opinion; but I am 
afraid they are not, and they manifest a hell of our own making. 
If we are forced to choose between national economic stagnation 
and the ultimate horror of atomic warfare; then we have come to 
a most monstrous destination indeed; and it is high time that 
we took a good look at ourselves and began to behave like human 
beings. Wechave spent better than ten years gibbering at the world 
like a pack of childish apes. Enough is enough. 

For the sorriest part of our era of national lunacy is that we 
have robbed ourselves of most of the standards of human decency 
that were a thousand years in the making; and thereby we have 
dangerously undermined our ability to really believe in anything at 
all. Nor is this something one can cynically dismiss. The need to 
believe is basic, and without it, one becomes not only something 
less than man, but, more ominously, something very dangerous to 
man. : 

I know that there is much talk of a turn to religion; but so 
far as I can see, this is. an action of despair and not of hope. The 
frightened, hollow, bombastic and often utterly blasphemous lip- 
service given to the strange new doctrines preached by such prophets 
as Norman Vincent Peale and Billy Graham is almost as far a cry | 
from the teachings of the gentle martyr of Nazareth as was Hitler's 
holy creed of blood and race; and the ritualistic glorification of 
what is called “the American way of life,” is as nasty as Britain's 
Victorian glorification of the Church of England—and without the 
good manners that the British made such as fetish of. | 

+ * oe . 

THE NEED TO believe must be joined to reality, and there 

never was a crusading religion that placed death and only death 


| upon its alter. Belief is the future, the continuity of the family, the 


social unit, the town and city and nation. The first touch of maturity 
brings home to us the bitter, knowledge of our own mortality, and 
the most basic hope given to man is the certainty that his children 
and his brother’s children will live on when he is gone. Hope is 
the fire that burns in us and makes us human—and we are near 
successful in robbing a whole generation of hope. 

There is nothing intrinsically evil in our amazing tools of 
pruduction; quite to the contrary, our splendid technical advance 
will ultimately benéfit all of mankind. But in order for that to - 
happen, we must cease to make national dishonor and lunacy the 
price of a new washing machine. For ten years, we have been 
lied to, believed the lies, and have become conditioned to the viola- 
tion of all that is morally good as the price of our prosperity. The 
result is that we have ceased to believe in anything at all. 

; € a * 

IT IS NOT TOO far a cry from placing moral neuters and racist 
hatemongers in the halls of Congress and imprisoning and ruining 
men of honor and courage, to accepting the ultimate extinction of | 
mankind as the price of our few years of prosperity; but it is much 
toofar for Americans to go. We are the very last people on earth to 
be robbed of belief; for once, not too long ago, the very name of 
our country was a beacon of hope and glory to millions who now 
despise us. | 
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At. The Cty Center 


.of this production. It is a live, played in the City Center. 
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‘ mainspring of social democracy is 


THEATRE 


Torrid ‘Carmen Jones’ 


By HARRY RAYMOND tempestuous theatrical attraction 
The City Center is winding up'sung, acted and danced in white 
it spring light opera season wit heat. There has never been such 
a stirring revival of “Carmenja lively “Carmen” as this American 
Jones.” This musical show, con-|version where the AWOL GI and 
ceived and adapted by Oscar/the prize fighter vie for the ca- 
Hammerstein 2nd and performed! resses of the attractive but danger- 
by an outstanding cast of Negrojous lady. 
singers, actors and dancers, is as ° 
vigorous and real as when Billy; William DuPree gives an_in- 
Rose brought .it to Broadway 13)tense singing performance as the 
years ago. AWOL corporal lured by Carmen 
The impetuous music of Georges|from his post and finally rejected 
Bizet is all there. And Prosper|in Chicago. Jimmy Randolph is a 
Merimee’s somewhat thin and un-) towering figure as the prize fight- 
realistic “Carmen” romance, as/er. He has a clear, deep bass voice 
adapted to the modem American|and his rendition of Mr. Ham- 
scene, becomes a realistic and be-|merstein’s lyrics in “Stan’ Up an’ 
lievable story. * — Fight” is a memorable feature of 
Muriel Smith, who played Car-/the show. : 
men in the original production, al-} As Cindy Lou, Corporal Joe's 
ternates in the role with Gwend-| rejected lover, Reri Grist sings “My 
olyn Belle. Miss Bell, who y:laved|Joe” and other romantic numbers 
the part the night the seconsl-aight! in a moving high, sweet soprano. 
critics were admitted to the thea-| Delores Martin stops the show in 
tre, made no concessions ‘to the the cafe scene when she joins with 
old Metropolitan Opera version of Cozy Cole, the drummer, and the 
“Carmen.” Her characterization ofjchorus with “Beat Out That 


the seductive worker in a south-| Rhythm On A Drum.” ‘The choral! 


ern wartime —. factory: singing is of an ‘especially high 
made a good dea? more sense than standard. And one of the bright- 
Merimee's cigarette girl. est moments of the show is the 


CHESS NOTES 


IS SMYSLOV? 


By RALPH CRANE 


A New York high school student 
is the first to comment on John 
Austin's informative letter on the 
chess record of Vassily Smyslov, 
challenger for the world title. 
Here's whit he says: 

Dear Ralph: | 

I read with great interest John 
Austin’s Jetter in regard to the 
ability and record of Vassily Smy- 
slov. As the letter pointed out, 
there are some “doubters.” 

As to the playing ability of 
Smyslov, I have no doubt. As to 
the worthiness of Smyslov being 
the challenger for the world title, I 
believe no one should doubt it. As 
Austin’s letter indicated, it is al- 
most a fact. But as to the outcome 
of the match, I must say my feel- 
ings hold with the world champion 
Botvinnik. I humbly believe he 
has just as much steadiness of = 
as Smyslov, and is far more bril- 
liant. 


The following game, and a very 
famous game it is, is a “one-sided” 
isample of their play. (There fol-, 


‘lows a French Detense 41 move) 
igame, Moscow 1944, 13th USSR 


! 
' 


Championship, Botvinnik winning! 
with black agamst Smyslov. . For 
the present, the game is omitted, 


e ive ° entrance of the children in the 
She does not. flatter Carmen as’ first act singing “Lift Em Up An’ 
so many singers in the grand opera! Put Em Down. 
have done. Miss Belle’s Carmen is! 
acter, She is a wicked, superstitious, youngsters. Onna White has di- 
bundle of poison, Jurec 
will-o’-the-wisp of — pleasure, 
woman whose intense power of is the prize fight ballet in 
seduction leads her to:her doom.| second act. 
Here is a torrid and vehement! ° ° ° 
Carmen. 


And Miss Belle sings the role brilliant sets and drapes for the! Ur 
with a gusty contralto voice which! show. There are vivid costumes by! @oubt this; he agrees with Austin. 


qualifies her as one of the finest! Raoul Pene DuBois, who designed 
dramatic, singers on the light/the costumes for the original: pro- 
operatic stage. She is an artist who! duction. Julius Rudel is down in 
has mastered the passionate fury the pit with the baton where he 
of the Bizet score. |keeps the torrid Bizet music soar- 

William Hammerstein has dis- ing to the rafters. It is a bright 


b . 'some more letters. You've recruited 
The dance department is well | 
not a woman with strength of char-, taken care of by a group of athletic) 


by the rected some swirling ballet sketch-' T want to thank the writer. But J 
a es, the most outstanding of which’ ain doubthal that our voung friend 
the can qualify among the doubters. 


| Austin 
I doubted that Smyslov was a worthy 


| - Howard Bay has designed some | Challenger for the world title., But 


for space reasons—R.C.). 
As vou say, Ralph, let's have 


me, 


A High School Student. 
An interesting lettgy, for which 


referred to those who 


high school student does not 


Furthermore, Austin did not dis- 
cuss directly the outcome of thre; 
1957 world title match, sen 2 
his letter could serve at least in 
part as a basis for an evaluation. 

1 would like to ask my young 


plaved good taste in the staging Americanized “Carmen” now being 


i tn em ei 


BOOKS 


correct to base his opinion as’ to 


friend a question. Does he think it 


the winner of the 1957 world title 
| match on this “typical” 1944 game, 
in view of Sinyslov’s improved 


‘A Humanist View of. 
Individual Freedom. 


or other wealth, but an equaliz’- 


tion division of control or policy- 
making.” Of course, socialists, pro- 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN pose, not this elementary division 
Professor Perry in this work/|of wealth but the transfer of basic 


THE HUMANITY OF: MAN. By 
Ralph Barton Perry. Braziller. 
New York. 181 pp. $3.75. 


play since 1948, even against Bot- 
vinnik? | 

Chess Review (May issue), re- 
ferring to. the recent International 
Students ‘Team Championship at 
Uppsala, Sweden, writes: “It seems 
a shame now to know that, under 
the regulation definition of ‘stu- 
dents’ fer this event, we could have 
fielded a team of, for example, 
USCF Champion Arthur Bisguier, 
former Champion Larry Evans and 
the Byrne, brothers.” 

But Frederick H. Kerr in his 
“College Chess Life” column’ in 


proclaims the dignity of man, the| national resources to public own- 

right to freedom, of thought—and ership. In any case, this is begging 
. dissent—and damns the rigidity and 

intolerance of dogma. 

These principles are all included 
in the author's concept of a “hu- 
manist” philosophy, although he in-| Perry's formulations on democ- 
sists that it is impossible to con-|racy 4or the phenomenon of the 
fine ~ within any exact defini-! American dollar dynasty. John D. 
tion the full meaning of humanism.| Rockefeller, the first, was known 
It is, at any rate, with Perry’s'and feared throughout the land. 
views that the book is concerned. |But we now have a John D. 
While his generalizations are! Rockefeller III, a Henry Ford I] 

_sometimes ‘elusive, when he gets|and only genealogists know what 
down to the cases of contemporary! generation of DuPonts we are en- 
encroachments on civil liberties|joying now and the end is not yet 
and thought control in the U. S.,|in sight. And there is far less con- 
Prof. Perry leaves no doubt as tgjcern a in American jour- 
where he stands. His book is a/nals today than there was a gen- 


vigotous indictment of McCarthy-jeration ago on the manner in 
ism. which these and a few dther fam- 


The author believes that “the‘ilies have entrenched themselves 
atop a goodly part of our national 
heritage. ; 

But many of us are learning 
these days that the area of agree- 
ment we have with men of good 
will is at least as important as 
our differences. We are learning, 
too, that the question of civil lib- 
erties does not wither away with 


-|the arrival of ‘socialism and that 


ts Je Fourth Ave. (iain &| socialist societies (though in dif- 


14th Sts.) One hour free parking or two 


control or policy-making on the 
ownership of these resources. 
There is little room in Professor 


not an equalization division of land 


and vigilant to defend individual 


fects of dogma. 


the question of the dependence of! 


ferent context) must remain alert|f 


liberties from the deadening ef- 


Chess Life (May 5th issue) admits 
that this was known in advance by 
college chess officers Eliot Hearst 
and Rhys Hays, “who decided to 
follow the usual undergraduate 
eligibility rules of the U. S.” 
More, later, on this question of 
international student _ eligibility 


rules. 
: J e * 


The U. S. Junior Cham ionship| 


will be held in Philadelphia July 
]-7, commemorating the 250th an- 
niversary of-the earliest recorded 
American chess player, the amaz- 
ing, versatile Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Last year’s winner was Charles 
Kalme (now 17 years old); second 
was Larry Remlinger of Long 
Beach, Calif., (now 14). Kalme has 
just won the Metropolitan Philadel- 
phia Championship. _ 

I wonder how 13-year-old Bobby 
Fischer of Brooklyn will make out, 
should he enter the tournament. 
Bobby was receftly awarded a 
prize by the Manhattan Chess 
Club for making the greatest prog- 
ress during the last year. 


: In ever loving 
memory of our 


JANIE 


~PHIL and YETTA 
PHYLLIS and PETER , 


on the 


4 


SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 


Hanging Out the Monday Wash... . 


ANC WHO IS Don Kaiser, the young Chicago Cub unknown 
who two-hit the World Champion Dodgers in his first big league 
start? A bonus baby irom Ada, Oklahoma,.50 G high school sen- 
sation who was with the ‘club all last year but. did little. Interest- 
ingly, the Chicago Cub News of May 25, a publicity handout from 
the club, had an item, the kind you skip as publicity, reading “No 
less an authority than Sam Jones says that bonus baby Don Kaiser 
will become one of the great pitchers in baseball. . . . Sam has 
peen working with Kaiser on improving his curveball, teaching 
the 21-year-old right hander an overhand curve that goes down 
and away, also 2 three-quarters curve that scoots sideways.” Jones, 
last years no-hit hurler, has probably the best curve ball in the 
league when he controls it. 

With a look at the Dodger batting averages, of course, it 
might be said you can’t judge a pitcher's performance adequately 
off this slumping club. What's wrong with the Dodgers? Campa- 
nella, Hodges and Furillo are all in the .230's. There's a good start 


toward the answer. When that changes, which it almost certainly 
will. the club will look different. 


In the meanwhile, it can’t help club morale to get bush, penny 
pinching treatment in travelling. There is out loud talk about 
complaining to’ O'Malley, through player representative Erskine. 
The team left Pittsburgh by train Tuesday night after playing 
there, got ta Phii'y Wednesday moming for the doulitiiteedies and 


| had to report to the ballpark at 9:30 a.m. for a game starting 1:30 


p.in. because the club decided to save on a hotel bill. Plavers felt 
this was the least could have been done, failing being Hown from 
Pittsburgh for a uight’s sleep in a Philly hotel. Another bit of hotel 
economizing coming up at the end of the trip. The team plays an 
exhibition in St. Faul night of June 13, is put on planes right from 
the game, gets to New York 5:30 a.m., Thursday morning, though , 


| there is no game till Friday night. 


LARRY BOARDMAN, of whom you may have heard no more 
then Don Kaiser, could be one of the most famous names in sports 
in about a vear. The 20-year-old lightweight from Connecticut,° 
well known in New England where he has wins over Sandy Sad- 
dler and current lightweight champ Bud Smith, made his New 
York debut vs. clever Frankie Ryff, who had never been knocked 
down. Boardman showed tremendous hand speed and _ finishing 
punch in his 9th round kayo, must be watched. He’s won 31 of 33. 
Why does that sound more impressive than winning all? 

“Crowd” at Garden was about 1,300, which is becommg par 
ior tclevised fights. A big place for a television studio. There'll 
be morc in the house this coming Friday, however, even. though 
it goes on home television, for the Floyd Patterson-Hurricane Jack- 
son “elimination” heavyweight fight. Among the balancing factors 
to he considered in this one—Pattcrson, with all his brilliance and 
unmistakeable destination, has only fought as many as 10 rounds 
once, and never fought past the 10th. Hurricane may not have 
class but he has that discouraging stamina. 

Cubs jolting Brooks and Phils moving into St. Louis to bounce 
Cards twice (before Sunday games) not too amazing, for the lowly 


| Chicago and Philly entries simply figured to get tougher sooner 


or Jater. However, you would have figured this the moment for 
the Pirates to start sceking their level—after all the Long (excite- 
ment, setting back to normal, moving: into first place Milwaukee 
—and the Bucs kept right on going with a pair over the Braves. 


Notice one of their winning pitchers? George Munger, an- 
other fabulous story of its sort. The red head broke into. baseball 
back in 1937 with New Iberia in the Evangaline League, moved 
up through Ashville, Houston and Sacramento in successive years 
before coming to the. Cards, the way players mostly came up 
when there was a healthier miner league structure. A hard throw- 
ing fastballer, George hit his fair peak in 1947, age 29, with a 
16-5 vear, passed out of the picture four years.ago when he went 
to the Coast League at 33. Got better and better on the Coast, 
picking up subtleties ot pitching he had never completely mastered, 
one or two new pitches, retaining enough of the old speed to keep 
the batters honest, and back ap. at age 37 to help the Miracle 
Bucs! Everything happens at Pittsburgh this year. (Didn't they 


_used to say that about Brooklyn?) 


Like Birdie Tebbetts remark on the big rhubarb with ump 
Larry Goetz in game they lost to the Giants: “The umpires didnt 
make all the mistakes,” said the blunt Red manager, “We made 


some too.” 
» 


ALTHEA GIBSON continuing her remarkable sweep of Euro- 
pean tourneys with 8th straight in England. All eyes will be on 
her at Wimbledon. 

Gallup Poll taken simultaneously in the U.S. and England, 
asked “The expenses of training and sending athletes to the Olym- 
pic Games are now paid entirely by gifts from citizens. Do you 
think it would be a good policy or a poor policy to ask the Gov- 
emment to pay part of these expenses?” wer in U.S., good 
policy 48 percent, poor policy 34 percent, no opinion 18 percent. 
In England, good policy 72 percent, poor policy only 15 percent, 
relecting our land’s greater big business propaganda against “gov- ° 
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Gil Rights to Convention evap russ now 
IVE RIGHTS CO NONVENUION (ORTHODOX PRIESTS FROM 
By copa tare keespyie ea (D-NY) promised yesterday to carry the civil rights fight USSR : HOLD SERVICES HERE 


to the Democratic Party convention in August if legislation is not enacted at this session’ ten ip | 
of Congress. Speaking in Harlem yesterday before 350 people attending the 45th annual et oe Nicolai, head a bee yi 5 Se dor of 
meeting of the Urban League, Leh- ~~ MRE emer OO Bit teetinn Bi cal h e Moscow Diocese of the Rus- wie going, Sunday dinner and 
man said the civil rights problem | Williams Institutional CMS church, Hips aw on in private hous-| sian Orthodox Church and primate “ attending an old- 
presents the U. S. with a national 131 St. at 7th Ave. Mrs. Sophia) ing and schools. The newly insti-}of the Ukraine, conducted the ean ened” chorch supper at the 
Satinis. | Yarnall Jacobs was chairmay. Mrs.| tuted mass membership campaign] three-hour service at the Russian| Broadway Tabernacle, a Congrega- 
“ust as the possibility of atomic Jacobs outlined the future work of the League was also begun at! Orthodox,Church of St. Nicholas stoasel elinedaik. ie looking in On 
warfare overshadows our foreign of the Urban League in eliminat- the meeting. in New York.yesterday morning. a young ple’s meeting. 
policy today, so the possibility of pmppeemmaurccmm 3. sym co-e., | The 64-year-old deputy head of} Afore than 500 persons flocked 
racial contlict overshadows our do- BURLAK | ee iy i a et the Russian Orthodox Church CON- ty the Church of St. Nicholas for 
mestic policy,” he declared. + oa a. Oe Cm [ducted the mass and delivered a the service. They stood up through 


“the civil rights problem is like 
a volcano, smoking and bubbling 


in thevfull view of the nation.” Eugene Strong 5) ail ee a: ees hat 
lehman jibed at government/!n held in New Yorks West st. me eta \Church leaders arrived here Satur-| praying at the altar. 


spokesmen who “act as though; jail while friends are trying to raise | Ve Cede mae day trom the USSR for an Ameri-| At the end of the service, they 
civil rights were a brand new prob- the $10,000 for his bond. Husband gag ees 2 loan visit as guests of the National moved forward to kiss a jewel 
t which thee’ ji diof Augusta Strony,-associate Work- "et | 4 = oot sk C4 “hiiat, (ovens: { ! by tl 
. sea owe as” just ~gpergg 17 er editor, he is the l4th Negro to to, Council of the Churches of a oe a = y the 
‘eds nothing so much as to be , s 2 Ke 3 f ‘epayi isit mi ite-bear etro an. 
Mndied. And they indicate that|be arrested under the Smith Act, 3 They are repqying « visit made jn whitened SSE 
eat ice cream. As they walked -out 


just as soon as they finish studying The bail fund is growing, Mrs. BAIL is being sought for Ed- | 
it, they will probably do sofnething) Pearl Russo reports, “not in large ward Strong (left), one of seven THTQ of the cafe, bystanders applauded. 
Earlier in the afternoon, Tito 


about: it. And, of course, that may|amounts, but from lots of wonder-  gmith Act victims arrested under 
take a ‘ong time.” ful people.” One woman, called the indictment handed down in (Continued from Page 1) and his wife spent a few hours at a 
Lelinay said there are too many|for a contribution, adapta tah d. Boston. Ann Burlak (right) is country villa about 15 miles south- 
~ “in Washington and elsewhere in “Where: ve you been? If wonde red out on $10,000 bail.. ments of the workers of the Soviet west of Moscow. 
the North who, when they say, ‘we if you lost my pore number. — (Union in building a happy life. Another of Tito’s guides on the 
must sympathize with the prob-| | At a weekend gathering ol some way we talk about the Salem witch} He said he was convinced that! sightseeing outing was V. M. Molo- 
lems of the South,’ really mean Jewish people, ee ee “friendly relations between our two! tov. 
the problems of the southern|'o Mrs. Timpson wind 7 her, I At home, too, the children have|countries is not only a solid con-| Serious talks. with the Soviet 
whites aud particularly the prob- a ii ne re yOu helped out with the dishes andj tribution to the cause of peace, but] chiefs are not expected to begin be- 
lems of those southern whites who can "di thus > pawn. He anded | cleaning-up, while mothers scoutjalso to a correct development of} fore Tuesday. 
have a stake, political or economic, her a rege 4g ee ee for support for their fathers. In the} international relations and of the 
in the maintenance of Segre ga- oh gi . ne a weer SY") Hood's home, Jane and Nancy, 13/international workers’ movement 
tion and the doctrine of white _—_ ig trom lg weg here's and 10 years old, fixed a special|and the progressive movement as ( ar 0 Umi 
wide a . et \ ie arrests treat for their mother yetserday|a whole.” 
) < , ° -f : ° 
ion Riction cae ca the effort} oreaetast in bed. Welcoming the guests, Marshal (Continued from Page 3) 
sires. an. | The night before, while Mrs.|Voroshilov also underlined “the! ganizations. 
o-put a new sedition bill through’ agit | ‘tal iv l-w Reel : lidari 
Congress. | Hood was visiting friends, an elder-| V!4 eae ” urt ad fois ab Furthermore, solidarity Is 
In one of the neighborhood)ly woman came in to tum over| Ment and strengthening of friendly) strengthened when Marxists are 
t M Russo said. she held: relations ... in the interests of our frank and tree also in criticizing 
stores, Mrs. Musso said, she held come pooled cash for the bail fund, Socialist countries.” Tat ¢t] d ialstekes made 
out a dollar to pay for her pack-' and then pressed an added $70 into ae peat 2: 
hen the woman across the! 3 3 Banners, interwined flags of the} elsewhere. Each can learn from 
age when the across [he her hands far the families : ; . 
: two countries, and the Yugoslav na-| the experience of the other. But 


un oO “You kno ‘ 
_ “’ “ts aud equal justice un- ilaers wos fe eww oe We weer sure you have ex-|tional anthem played over Joud-} no one worthy of Marxism as a 
ave \e ) or if you're short—I don’t have very DCU*s: the woman told her, and speakers welcomed the visitors.| scientific outlook, not as a cat- 
, A et es oyment — much, but I can let you have fo | explained how it was collected. | Armful of flowers for Tito’s wife,| echism, can think he will find 
aw and Tt integration nm a dollars... .” " \ | With a number of her friends,| Mrs. Josip Broz, were brought by! his own path to socialism in the 
— ~ oe Le on hee mnag The same afternoon another Slie had gone to the cemetery Me-| boys and girls of Communist cote experiences of others. He can 
social wellare legislation in shopkeeper stopped her to ask, morial Day to visit the graves of groups. | learn from those experiences, 


/~ behalf of all under-privileged | (7 the bail fund was guing, and their relatives, and afterward they! Tito’s party. included Edward, but only the definite, even pecu- 


groups, such as housing and medi- |) 14 her, “We were talking about: Went to a restaurant for lunch.|Kardelj, former foreign minister; liar and exceptional conditions 
cal care. this just last night. We were won-| Over coffee, one of the women|who is now vice-president of Yugo-| in his own country can be the 


® And executive action to com- dering if 15, 20 years from now, if turned to the others and said: slavia’s Federal Executive Council.| basis for a national path to so- 


y 


plete integration in all branches | «5, period will be discussed the} “We've honored the dead today.|AS Kardelj appeared at the train! cialism. / 
of government service, especially in 7 : -~|Well, how about remembering the doorway, Molotov stepped forward 
to join him. They walked down 


the so-called “elite services,” such hp ~ emaseet } 
— poretan nervicd NAACP td the platfotm together. iB ri tish P ape r 
| Urges Jobs tor 


Prospects tor these bills were 


“not bright” at the moment, Leh- : . FEARLESS SIGHTSEEING TRIP 
ie eS eng Continued f P l : : vt R ait 
manstated. He said that “if frus- qoentionsd (com Page 1) MOSCOW, June 3.~Mershel | eames At London 


trated in the civil rights fight,” hejto cease activity in that. state. In | Tito took his wif ates | 
| e on a sightseein 
“seen carry the struggle to the|South Carolina, Georgia and Mis- (Continued from Page 1) tour of Moscow today with top So. it suggested’ a: diag 
a) een = Party -_ a oo sissippi, legislation has been pass-} CFs in this auto area. Once he camé| viet leaders as guides. cua ey et jobs and go to 
: an peop 3 —— ess of whether) 4 executive decisions reached | Within 100 votes of election-as a} They visited an agricultural ex-' a —'s 
oeg a candidate for re-election. or wh the NAACP on a list of City Councilman in Hamtramck. hibition, the botanical gardens, al Ei d the Princess: a man-sized 
Describing civil rights ag “North.(Droscribed organizations. | He was on a coalition ticket backed | permanent industrial exhibit and a iob,” the Sunday Graphic head- 
escribing civil rights as North- While Alab acid by many organizations, including] villa outside Moscow. Guides for | pie a 
ern eee as well,” Lehman rap- ws aDania song it to SLOP | Labor. | | the Tito party included Nikita. ined us advice. P 
p Eeneng and school segregation cl ox soem tes” B ar amen : sa got Bagg Bm hac Khrushchev, Premier Nikolai Bal:| Coe Bi gee 
‘ oe ees Bia i. iam. | , King | Pamck, a city Of 40,00U inhabitants. | ganin and Supreme Soviet President’ of invyiti ° 
siawe weed sesklental integration /Ee., was greeted bry the Rev. Kine! “His tireless struggles during the|Klimenti Voroshilov. | °-_wmviting Ree. ta Be meee ee 
iT New York City, he said. ap na are at Fi oa 2 aoe | “cold war” period for peace and At aah point thie Titos snd| an ° ye “geen ° 
thee high jy re “ A rgperaney er oe amecs pede a nd. Coxexistence, his editorials and Khrushchev alighted from a limous- | e- Duke a Kent 'the sro ; 
ugh incidence Of school seg- EB Dienst \cOlumns made him one of the most! ; i , going Duke : y 
regation in our metropolis. I am|Inter-Civic Council to conduct the) ig iy send teamnslits ini the te ro on * someggrate hege central! [xpress said he cannot be ex- 
. : . . . . , . P 7 , : - | : } = oro Pi ; ‘ - . a 
= — oe om of our New % thee Boge eg — will tionality press field. sonia eke oe ~ fe ston — a rise be the top, ges 
aa pe eg ges pve not hejp- in a min this aaa ts Hh, te. "y) A native born American, @ SON/at a cafe. C urious crowds treaty Foie. d ~~ : 
ee Aang tee vomery| Of Ohio, Dombrowski brought to ed near the tables to wanele them et, & said, “up and down the 


~~ lempire, in industry and commerce 


“We have built too many hous-/8S to those of the. Montgomery ; 

ing projects, not on vuvent land, |Protesters: (1) first come, first serv=| om Agu we yr 

but on congested land. We have/¢d_ seating arrangement, with | Fee Ne wl oe ing of t ght a thousand exciting opportunities 
Cleared some slums, only to create whites sitting from front to rear He die. widdw, Estelle. MOURN are open to the Duke of Kent.” 


new and worse ones. We have con-|8nd Negroes from rear to front; Th ieiebieial 
. 1-3.1(9) fai 7 t bu. Lhey had ‘been married only May Bene 

sate sir wih oad impact este DY fo and iyo soe by hs few wie] (Conthued from Page 1) -[To Lift Embargo on 

a etter of. se egation.” r cay Senproy ment of Negro us| Jimmy 18, and Timmy. | — oo Paes : rt Rubber to China 
unan paid tribute to Charles ‘$ His son, Jimmy. told newsmen Embassy .« in Weildnetin por ~Coveumaas a ould “she 


Abrams, chairman of the State} It ‘is estimate# that the Talla- | } ore. : , 
Division Against Discrimination,|hassie bus proteR is 75 -percent “My- father £ a —— Oleski, clerk in thelthe v. S. has agreed to Jift .its e 
mbassy. Ma 


and said he was “amazed andleffective. The-NAACP, through , v0 

deeply shocked” at the recent at-| Wilkins, has offered “eeneaelinn asad — — anyth ry - That Witness -of the muder _pro- 
tack by Albany liticians onjand advice” to the Tallahassie Ne- > ont al th “6 eh eset vided sketchy descriptions of the} 
Abrams as a “zealot.” . roes’ protest “against the humi-. gram fae for pre, — thugs. They described the killers 

The meeting wag held at the/liating treatment of our people on curt y me er f thie s©-las slim, dark and about 25. One They 
“am bus lines ... . as long as it is con- ve 4 - A h aula oa wore a light tan sports jacket, wit-/embargo will be 

— ath iSinesses said. The other was de-| cially > 

60 ; da 


ee ducted in a ceful, non-violent : 

| | ‘Fx On ? manner and by lawfiil means.” — ne workers fight scribed as having heavy eyebrows 
ihe The een — was ot off | . * Fulcs eobed en gre gg Al 
when a up oO egro women) | | . ‘ 
Coming , sa aad were v arrested os not mov- pa r ench Kill | berg. <r — er, and 
ne Birk "bon’” AME taka iel They: were. subsequently released, 20 Algewtems — |krown ‘ss “Whitey.” was said’ 0 
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supremacy. 
BILLS SOUGHT 
Lehman, who received an award 
from the League because of his 
efforts in behalf of civil rights, 
told the audience he was vigor- 
ously pressing in Congress for the 
following civil rights legislation: 
Bills guaranteeing the right to 
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